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THE FUTURE OF HEAD START 



Mt)NI)AY, FEBRUARY 26, 1990 

Congress of the United States, 
Subcommittee on Education and Health 

OF THE Joint Economic Committee, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a.m,, in room 
2318, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. James H. Scheuer 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Representatives &heuer, Hawkins, and Upton, 
Also present- William Buechner and John Mizroch, professional 
staff members, 

()PENIN(; STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE SC HEl ER, 

CHAIRMAN 

Representative Scheuer. The Subcommittee on Education and 
Health of the Joint Economic Committee will come to order. We're 
very pleased to welcome all of the witnesses to today's hearing on 
•'The Future of Head Start/' It's a particular pleasure and a privi- 
lege for me to welcome the distinguished chairman of the House 
Education and Labor Committee, 6)ngressman Gus Hawkins, who 
has labored so long and so hard on the Head Start Program, Gus 
and I were serving together in 1965, It was my freshman year in 
Congress when the Congress passed the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of which Head Start was a noble element And so we 
share a great deal of pride in the success of the program, disap- 
pointment in the fact that it hasn't really been institutionalized in 
our American education system, but great hope for the future. 

Td like to coll on Chairman Hawkins for a statement, and ex- 
press my gratitude and appreciation that he s attending this hear- 
ing. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE HAWKINS 

Representative Hawkins. Let me in turn congratulate the chair- 
man. Vm here I think for the same reason that you are and 1 well 
recall the background beginning in 1965 that you and I narticipat- 
ed in. Also, a very warm recollection of the so-called Scheuer 
amendments that you autJiored then. I don't know what became of 
them but you were way ahead of your time* 

Let me simply aay, because I think you have a wonderful list of 
witnesses and look forward to hearing from them, that the Head 
Start bill is currently being drafted in the subcommittee of he 
House Education and Labor Committee so I would hope that many 

(1) 
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of the ideas that are expressed today will find their way into the 
drafting of that bill by Congressman Kildee of Michigan. So that 
vour hearings, I think, are very relevant and timely and I certainly 
look forward to having your j^rticipation with tlie Education and 
Labor Committee for the actual drafting of the future of Head 
Start. In a way, it s in our hands now, and I hop;, we certainly do a 
r^ponsible job. 
Thank you very much. 

Representative Scheukr. Well, thank you very much* Mr. Chair- 
man. We've worked very clc^ely with Dale Kildee over the past 
several years. Hopefully he'll be at this hearing this morning, at 
least on an in*and-out basis, b«:ause I know he has some other 
things to do. The work that you are doing with Chairman Kildee 
has a great impact for the future of this country, great significance 
for the future of the quality of life in America, the competitiveness 
of the American economy, the ability to avoid and cease this grow- 
ing sul^oup in our midst of kids who can't read and write and 
count who are a burden on the society, a burden on their communi- 
ties, a burden on their parents, but most of all, a burden on them- 
selves inasmuch as they re not fulfilling their own full potential for 
growth and creativity and accomplishment. 

So I want to pay tribute to you and to Dale KiJdee for probably 
the most significant effort that this Congress will make. All of us 
know the state of underachievement of our kids. We're familiar 
with the fact that they can't compete with the kids, the high school 
kids, of virtually any of the industrialized countries of Europe with 
only one or two exceptions, or with the performance and accom- 

glishment^ of kids in Asia, not only in Japan, but in Hong Kong, 
ingapore. South Korea, Malaysia, and Taiwan— they can t begin 
to compete with those kids. 

That doesn't mean that our best is not good but it means that, on 
average, we donH compete. We especially dont compete with kids 
who come from disadvantaged hornet, with kids whose parents 
have not taught them by age 3 or 4 or 5 how to tell time, how to 
tell the days of the week^ how to count, how to distinguish silk 
from wool. These are the kids who are in urgent ^ucation risk 
when they first come to the schoolhouse doors in kindergarten or 
first grade. We have found from experience that, if we donH give 
these kids an enriched preschool education experience, they are 
almost mathematically pred^tined to failure. If we don't help 
them play catchup ball m learning the skills and the knowledge 
that thev didn't get at home, when they come to school and com- 
pete with middle-class kids, when they come to school and try and 
absorb a curriculum that is designed for middle<Jlass kids, the frus- 
tration, the anger, the disappointment, the sense of inadequacy 
really has a traumatic effect on these kids. And there's an over- 
whelming, almost mathematically predictable tendency for them to 
fail. 

Now, this hearing this morning is for the purp(^ of measuring 
the impact of this problem on American society, and the need in 
society and in our business community most especially for a 
trained, talented, productive, competitive, educated work force. 

This is the Joint Economic Committee and we're not suppc^d to 
think a great deal about compassion and concern for individual 
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human values and so forth. We're supposed to look at the bottom 
line, the bucks. What does it mean to the strength and mtegnW of 
our society to have an educated work force, and does the Head 
Start Program for kids at urgent education risk play a meanmgfuJ 
role? What are the ccmsiderations that drive us to think about thisf 
We're talking about expenditures of $5 to $10 billion a year to 
fully fund Head Start for S-year-olds, 4.year-olds, and S^year-olds. 
The administration tells us that their proposed $500 milUon will 
fund 70 percent of the 4'year-olds. Is this the length and breadUi of 
our Head Start need? Should we be including 3-year-olds in a Head 
Start Program? Should we feel that by the time a kid ^ts to be 6 
years old that the 3 or 4 hours he or she may get in a kindergarten 
IS enough, or is a longer program, a more enriched program than 
the kindergarten program considered nece^ary? 

We're looking to the first panel for guidance as to the economic 
needs of our society to be productive and competitive, the economic 
needs of our corporations. Are they changing, are more sophisticat- 
ed skills necessary? How about the mismatch of skills that we hear 
about in New York City? Mr. Doyle, I expect to talk to you about 
that. How does our axiety meet the education needs of the consid- 
erable percentage of the kids in our schools who seemingly can t 
make it and are almost, as I said, mathematically predestined to 
failure? This is the subject, a challenging subject, an exciting sub- 
ject, it's a terribly critical subject for America to consider and to 
consider very fast. 

We're having this hearing in the shadow of the meeting of the 
Education Task Force of the National Association of Governors. 
And in yesterday's Washington Post— I suggest to you that this 
hearing is very timely— "Governors' Panel Urges Full Funding of 
Head Start" is the large headline in the Washington Post. 

All right, let's get on with today s witness list. 

We are fortunate in having two outstanding witnesses m our 

Sanel of corporate witnesses, Mr. Frank Doyle and Mr. William 
:olbei^. Mr. Frank Doyle is senior vice president of General Elec- 
tric Co.'s corporate relations with responsibility for employee rela- 
tions, government relations, public relations, and corporate medical 
pervices. He chaired the Committee for Economic Developments 
study on work and change and was a member of the Secretary of 
Labor's task force on worker dislocation, 

Mr. William Kolberg, who will be our second witness, was elected 
president of the National Alliance of Business in 1980. Pnor to 
that, he was vice president for public affairs of Union Camp Corp. 
and consultant to the Business Roundtable. He's the author of a 
book, "Preparing Manpower Legislation," and editor of the "Dislo- 
cated Worker," a book compiled from the proceedings of the Na- 
tional Conference on the Dislocated Worker. 

We're happy to have you both. We'll ask questions after you both 
finish. But. Chairman Hawkins, I don't know how limited your 
time is and how much you can spend with us. But if you care to 
interject and ask a question during the witnesses statements, 
please feel free to do so. 
Representative Hawkins. Well, I hope to stay all the way 

through. 

Representative Scheuer. Oh, wonderful. 
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Reprraentative Hawkins. And my good friends. Mr. Doyle and 
Mr. Kolberg, I certainly look forward to hearing your testimony. 
I ve identified with them in many other activities and I certainly 
support the views that you have expressed with respect to the two 
witnesses. 

Representative Scheuer. Good. 

All right, then, we'll hear both of you and then we'll have some 
questions to ask. So each of you take approximately 10 minutes, 
and then we'll have plenty of time to ask questions. 

Our first witness is Mr. Frank Doyle. 

STATEMENT OF PRANK P. DOYLE. SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO.. AND MEMBER, BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 
COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Mr. DovLE. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. It's my privilege to testify 
this morning in supjMrt of strengthening early childhood education 
programs, particularly Head Start. And in this regard, I will speak 
both in my capacity as aenior vice president of uE but also as a 
trusts for the Qjmmittee for Economic Development. 

Before turning to some specific recommendations on Head Start 
developed by CED, I want to begin with a few observations based 
on our experienc • at GE that explain my interest in the issue. 

Most people would like to think that a comi»ny like GE is more 
likely to be on Capitol Hill testifying on behalf of incentives for 
capital formation and investment, R&D, or other initiatives more 
obviously linked to the competitiveness of U.S. companies and the 
American economy. But the quality of childhaxf education in 
America is more than an issue of philanthropy and corporate re- 
sponsibility for us. although it is certainly that: it is also an issue 
of productivity and profitability in a rapidly changing competitive 
world. There is little that we at GE can do— on or on the factory 
floor, in our core manufacturing, high t«;hnolc^ or diverse service 
businesses— with employees who cannot read or .vrite or count or 
who are unable to lei»m. And the sad truth is ihat we encounter 
prospective employees who arrive at the workplace unable to learn 
and unable to be trained, partly because of the failure of our insti- 
tutk>ns to intervene early and effectively. 

We spend hundreds of millions of dollars very year on training 
in GE and retraining our current work forces of almost 300,000 
people. But the effectiveness of those efforts depends, in large part, 
on the quality of education these employees experienced before 
they joined us. 

Despite corporate Amevica's reputation for short-term thinking 
and investing, we get paid to balance short-term and long-term de- 
mands. Inviting money, both public and private, in education— 
from early childhood education right through constant training 
and retraining for mature workers—is the kind of balance we 
should be paid to make. The private sector spends over $20 bil- 
lion—directly or indirectly— on education and training every year. 

I believe that Head Start is just the kind of short- and long-term 
investment that is government at its responsible best. Above all, 
high quality preschool programs have been shown to save future 
social costs. For example, every $1 invested in high quality pre- 
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school programs can save up to $6 by reducing the costs asswiated 
with remedial education, welfare, crime, emergency health care, 
and teen pregnancy, Ever>- class of dropouts~TOO,000 every year- 
represents $240 billion from society over the course of their life- 
times in the form of wages not earned and taxes not paid. 

But the benefits of Head Start go way bevond the cwt savings. In 
our policy statement, '^Children in Need/ CED rewarch has also 
demonstrated a critical link between early intervention ond life- 
long achievement among our society's most disadvantaged young 
people. We concluded that to succeed in helping children at risk, 
we must respond to the needs of the whole child extending through 
this life cycle from prenatal care to adulthood. We must intervene 
early and then sustain the investment. 

So Head Start is an investment decision, and an easy one at that. 
It s smarter to attack the causes now than pay for the conse- 
quences later. But if Head Start should be an easy investment deci- 
sion, a failure to ^support it fully will have harder consequences 
than ever before. Just as there is a life cycle of personal and educa- 
tional development that extends from prenatal cire to pc^tgradu- 
ate training, so too is there a sinister sock>\ scenario that we will 
have to take steps to avoid. 

When schools fail to foster basic skills— and the equally funda- 
mental ability to learn— they defeat the possibility of lifelong 
learning. When technology and foreign competition continue to 
raise standards of perforniance and skill expected of Americans, 
those people without basic skills will not be able to reach even the 
first rung of the value ladder. When the GE's, the OM's. the 
AT&T s, and the USX*s of America no longer have low-skilled, low 
value-added jobs— because they have adiuated to h high Hkill, high 
value-added global competitive world— those left out will be locked 
out of the great American middle class. And every time that hap- 
pens, it is a tragedy for America. 

Fortunately, it is within our power to avert that scenario. We 
know that the world changed dramatically o\^^r the eighties. There- 
fore, our policy premises should change for the nineties. Let's not 
base nineties policies on seventies premises. Let s not be generals 
preparing to fight the last war. 

For the most of this century our prevailing premise was that the 
people were there for the jote; it was up to the private sector and 
to public policy to generate the iobs for the people. The available 
labor pool was large enough and unskilled manual labor and low- 
skilled manufacturing jobs were plentiful and well paid, enough to 
absorb without higher level skills. There were gcod jobs at good 
wages for Americans with little education and few skills. 

But just aa we were winning that battle, the battlefield changed. 
With globalizaton, the globalization of markets, products, compa- 
nies and economies, the American economy is approaching the 
point where the major challenge won't be generating jobs for our 
people but equipping our people for the jobs. Now 1 must say that 
our industrial economy is already generating more jobs than we 
have people with the skills to fill them. 

Unfortunately, the United States does not have the luxury to 
work out its problem in isolation as the world waits. Globalization 
means that European, Japanese, or American based global compa- 
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nies will take the high value-added work where the high value- 
added workers are. Some of those high value-added workers are 
ateo in plentiful supply in other naticns. That's why financial back 
omce operations are springing up in Ireland and India, and that's 
why Eastern Europe is being scoured for new investment prtspects. 
And although wage ctMts are declinirg as a competitive factor as 
wage rates rise in the Asian newly mdustrialized countri^ and 
flatten among the regions of the United States and member na- 
tions of the EEC, the availability of skilled labor will become an 
even more critical situation. 

Globalization is one way the competitive world is being trans- 
formed; an approaching demi^aphic crunch is another. Itecently, 
I've been cochairing a CED subcommittee focusing on future demo- 
graphic shifts and their impact on our ability to maintain a com- 
petitive work force. For example, we alreany know that current 
trends predict an increasing shortage of available workers, even as- 
suming they are educationally prepared. It has been even predicted 
that by the year 2010, the job supply shortage could reach as high 
as 23 million jobs found wanting for lack of qualified and available 
candidates 

That means a competitive America, let alone a compassionate 
America, will need every trained mind and every pair of skilled 
hands. But the appalling fact is that one in five of our teenage chil- 
dren and younger live in poverty and one in four children under 
the age of 6 live in poverty. These children account for most of the 
more than one-third of the Nation s children who will eventually 
grow up with few, if any, employable skills. Th«H» statistics revea'l 
wasted human potential and represent lost opportunities for our 
nation, especially when America s competitiveness depends on tap- 
pmg the talents of all our people. 

I'm a convinced optimist, so it's painful to concede that there are 
serious reasons to he pessimistic. The facts of demographic change 
and global competition are implacable. To the extent they con- 
verge—and I believe they do— the combination threatens the fun- 
damental expectations of American societv. the expectation that 
the future will always be better. America's historic economic 
power, I believe, has been based on our people power. We are a 
flexible, adaptable, even agile s(K:iety; we're an economy of motivat- 
ed, mobile, talented, L.nd trainable people. American workers like 
to change occupations, employers, and jobs; and they do change, 
f transform their skills. They do both more easily and 
effectively than any workers in the world. This adaptability of 
Americans may be America's innate, historic strength. But without 
investment in education, especially in early chil^ood education, 
American adaptability and American economic prcMperity threaten 
to become American history. 

Head Start is the best starting point we have to invest in the 
kind of American future we want. The program currently reaches 
less than 20 percent of the eligible children, children mostly 3 and 
4 years old who live in families whose incomes are below the Fed- 
eral poverty level. Tragically, access to Head Start has not kept up 
as the poverty rate for children has increased 31 percent in the last 
8 years. These are shocking facts, and the case for urgent action is 
overwhelming. 
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The likelihood that Head Start will receive 5ubi?tantiaJ increast^s 
in funding for the next year is encouraging, T'he $500 million pro- 
pped by President Bush is a positive step in the right direction, 
which I wholeheartedly endorse. It s a promising demonstration of 
what Head Start truly deserves: presidential leadership. But we 
need to make an e%-en greater and larger commitment to the 
future, the very near future. Head Start should be expanded so 
that every poor child who needs it^ comprehensive approach can 
benefit from it. 

Among CED's recommendations in our policy statement, *'Chil' 
dren in Need/' is full funding of Head Start so that all eligible 3- 
and 4-yearK)lds can have the chance to participate in the program. 
Head Start was originally designed to enroll all poor children up to 
the age of 5 who are not already in school Therefore, we should 
not neglect the tiO percent of 5-year-olds from poor families not cur- 
rently enrolled in kindergarten programs. Therefore, I support full 
funding for eligible 3- to 5-year-olds by the end of the ap- 
proach embodied by legislation introduced this week by Represent- 
ative Kildee and yourself, and by Senators Dodd and Kennedy in 
the Senate. 

It is important, however, that the additional funds are not solely 
earmarked create additional half-<lay program slots for 4-year- 
olds. Some of these new funds should be constructively spent on in- 
creasing salaries and benefits, improving stafT training and ujwad- 
ing facilities. Head Start has not always had the resources neces- 
sary to assure quality, partly explaining why program graduates do 
not fare as well over the long term as they othemise might. It is 
imperative that as Head Start is reauthorized and additional 
money appropriated, that as much emphasis is paid to raising qual- 
ity as to broadening access. 

Let me conclude by emphiisizing that Investnicnt in education is 
government at its best and most needed. When it's done right, 
early investment in education is the best investment of all We can 
no longer tolerate, either as a compassionate S'>ciety or as a com- 
petitive society, a short cycle by which our children are being ren- 
dered ineligible for productive participation in our future work- 
places by the age of 10. if not 5. We cannot wait and they cannot 
wait. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared s;tatement of Mr. Doyle follows:} 
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PRtrARTD STATEMENT OF KIIANK P. DOYLP 

MR. CHAIRMAN: 



ll is a privilege lo lesiify this inurning in support of strengthening 
early childhood educanon programs, pariiuularly Head Stan, I am 
speaking both in my capacity ai; Senior Vice President for Corporate 
Relations for General Electric, and as a trustee of the Committee for 
Economic Development. Before turning to some specific recomn>endations 
on Head Start developed by CED. I want to begin with a few observations 
based on our experience at GE that explain my interest in the issue. 

Most people would think that a company like GE is mor^ likely to be on 
Capitol Hill testifying on behalf of incentives for capital formation and 
tnvcstmeni, R&D or other initiatives more obviously linked to the 
competitiveness of American companies and the American economy. But 
an interesting development of the past several years is that Head Start 
and other early childhood education programs are viewed is 
comjwtitivcness issues of increasingly vital interest to business. 

The quality of chiUfhoiHi education m American is more than an issue of 
philanthropy and corpoiate responsibility for us, although it certainly is 
that: it is also an issue of producfiviiy and profitability in a rapidly 
changing competitive world, 

There is little we at GB can do • on or off the factory floor, in our core 
manufacturing, high technology or diverse service businesses-- with 
employees who cannot read or write or count or who are either unwilling 
or unable to learn. 

The sad truth is that we encounter prospective employees who arrive 
at the workplace unable lu learn and unable to be trained, partly because 
of the failure of our institutions to intervene eariy and effectively. Our 
success at GE absolutely depends on our ability to find, hire and retain 
new workers who are both ready to work anil easy to train; our workers 
must not only be prepared £ai change, but be pr<?pared to keep changing 
as technologies evolve. Thai requires hiring people who are not only 
verbally and mathematically literate with analytical ability and 
disciplined work habits- - but who are also able to learn and learn 
quickly. 

As we invested heavily in product and process technology at GE in the 
Etghiies. we mvcsted in our people at the sapie time so they could adapt 
to these new technologies. We expanded our training and retraining 
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effom as ii became f'ssential for our workers io learn new and more 
complex sMls, from compuun/ed qudhiy control to plant floor 
managemenr 

Wc spend hundreds of mUlions of doilarn everv' ycur at OE on framing 
and retraining our cuirenl work forces of almo^; 3iHM^^H) people. But the 
effectiveness of ihosr effons de|>ends. in largt pan, on the quality of 
education. 

My work with the CFO hafi reinforced mis view, e^fv-cially my role in 
writing a policy staietnent iv-niutcd WorH & Change ) to^iu&ing on worLcr 
dislocation and adjustment That CED study consider J education fron. 
the unusual perspective of plant closings and large layoffs caused by 
^rindmg compeiiiivc change, It dcmonsiraied that the single most 
important factor in shortening the time it tak.vs for a displaced worker to 
find a new job was level of education Education, we learned, is both a 
worker's best defense against sustained unemployment anil J* workers 
best offense as technologies and workplaces change F.ducated workers 
are adaptable workers. 

More recently I have been chairing a CED SuKon miitee focusing on 
future demographic shifts and their impact on t>ur ability to maintain a 
competitive work force. For example, we already know that current 
trends predict an increasing shortage of available v^orkers. even assuming 
they ais. educationally prepared. The f.S. labor force i^ew at an annual 
rate of 2.7^ in the Seventies; that rate will be down to barely over 1% 
across the next decade. It has even been preJicicd that by the year 
2(M(h the job supply shortage may rtach a^ high as 23 million jobs found 
wanting for lack of qualified and aNailabte candidates 

Thai means that a competitive America let alone a compassionate 
Amenca- will need every trained mind and every pair of skilled hands 
But the appalling fact is that l-in-5 of our teenage children and younger 
live in poverty- and l-m'4 children under the age of 6 - live in poverty. 
These children account for most of the more than one third of the nation s 
children who eventually grow up with few, if any, employable skills. 
These statistics reveal wasted human poteiaial and represent lost 
opportunities for our nation... especially when America's competitiveness 
depends on tapping the talents of ail t>"^ people. To do that, we must 
attack the mismatch between people and skills right at the source. 

For these reasons. CED chose to focus attention on educationally 
disadvantaged children. \ believe that the resulting policy statement. 
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Children in Need: Invesimem Strategies for ih g Educatlonallv 
RisadvaniajEfidi has alerred buiiiness leader:^ and poHcymakcrs tci the 
advantages of early investment in education for the disadvantaged 

The CEU research has also demonstrated a criiKul link between early 
intervention and Hfc-long achievement among our society's most 
disadvantaged young people. We concluded that to succeed in helping 
children at risk, we must respond to the needs of the whole child, 
extending through this "life cycle'' from prenalul care through adulthtHkl. 
We must intervene early, and then sustain the investment. 

Despite Corporate America's reputation for short-term thinking and 
investing, we get paid to balance short term and the long-term demands. 
Investing money, bmh public and private, in education- from early 
childhood education ri^jhi through constant training and retraining for 
mature worfcers-- is the kind of balance we should he paid lo make. The 
private sector spends uver S20 bilhon • directly and mdirectJy - on 
education and training every year. 

I believe that Hcai Stifri is jusl the kind of shun and long-term 
investment thai is government at us responsibie best. Above all, high 
quality preschool programs have been show#> to save future social costs. 

• Every $1 invested in h»gh quality preschool programs can save up \o $^ 
by reducing the costs associated with remedial education, welfare, 
crime, emergency health care, and teen pregnancy. 

• Every year we delay breaking the cvctc ot failure, society must spend 
$16.6 billion on the children of teena^iers who cannot support their 
families, 

• Every class of dropouts - 700,()OD every year - represents $240 
billion from society over the course of thejr hfeiimcs in the form of 
wages nor earned and taxes not paid. 

• Every year a child must repeat a erade cosis S4.()(XJ. and by ninth 
grade, about 50% of students have flunked at least one grade 

But the benefits of Head Stan go way be>und the cost savings. 
Graduates of the program are more likely to further thHr education, gain 
employment, and become productive members of sixrviy. 
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So Head Slart is an investment decision... and an easy one at that: it's 
smarter to attack the causes now than pay for ihe consequences later. 
But if Head Start should be an easy investment decision, a failure to 
support it fuUy will have harder consequences than ever before. 

Those who arc falling further and further behind are mostly the poor, 
members of minority groups, and children growing up in single-parent 
hones. In the past, maybe we could afford economically- though never 
morally- to ignore their problems. The available labor pool was large 
enough-* and unskilled manual tabor and low-skilled manufacturing jobs 
were plentiful and well-paid enough * to absorb those without higher- 
level skills. There were good jobs al good wages fur Americans with little 
education and few skills. 

For most of this century, our prevailing premise was that the people 
were there for the jobs: it was up lo the private sector and to public 
policy to generate the jobs for the people. Bui just as we were winning 
that battle, the battlefield changed. 

With globalization- the globalisation of markets. priHiucls. companies 
and economies- the American economy is ^approaching the point where 
the major challenge won't be generating jobs for our people, but 
equipping our people for the jobs. 

i have watched for several decades the debate on the issue of job 
generation. Spending public funds on economic development was an 
appropriate thrust, and there Is a need lo continue to target assistance to 
our minority communities. But I have to say now that our industrial 
economy is already generating more jobs than we have people with the 
skills to fill them. 

Unfortunately, the U.S. does iLOi have the luxury to work out its 
problems in isolation as the world waits: globalizaiion means thai 
European, Japanese or American based global companies will take the 
high- value-added work to where ihe high value-added workers are. 
Some of those high-value-added workers are also in plentiful supply in 
other nations: that's why financial back office operations are springing 
up in Ireland and India: that's why Eastern Hurope is being scoured for 
new investment prospects. And although wage costs are declining as a 
competitive factor as ware rates rise in ihc Asian N'ICs - and flatten 
amnng regions of the U.S. and member nations t>f the HC - the availability 
of skilled labor will become an even more critical consideration. 
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Bui the crucial point is that whatever the current disparities, high 
wages and high standards of living follow high-value-added work and 
workers. Moreover, with the demographic crunch that our data already 
anticipates, a ndajoriiy of the people who will have to be equipped in the 
very near future will be those who we ve done the leasi to equip in the 
past. 

As a convinced optimist, it is painful to concede ihat there are serious 
reasons to be pessimistic: the facts of demographic change and global 
competition are implacable. To the extent they converge - and 1 believe 
they do-- the combination threatens ihe fundamenial expectation of 
American society: the expectarion that fhe fuiure will always be better. 

Jusi IS there a "life cycle' of personal and educational development 
that extends from prenulal care lo postgraduate training, so loo there is a 
sinister social scenario thai wc will have lo lake steps to avoid. 

When schools fail lo foster basic skills-- and (he equally fundamental 
ability to learn- they defeat the possibility of lifelong learning. When 
technology and foreign competition continue to raise standards of 
performance and skill expected of Americans, (hose people without basic 
skills will not be able to reach even ihe fusi rung of the value ladder. 
When the CEs and GMs and AT&Ts and LSXs of America no longer have 
tow-skiiU low -value added jobs - because ihe> have adjusted to a high 
skill, high-value-added global conipetftive world ihuse left our will be 
locked out of the great American middle class. And every lime that 
happens^ it is a tr^^^ily for America. 

Fortunately, it is within our power to u\en that scenario. 

Wc know thai Ihe world changed dramatically over ihe Eighties. 
Therefore, our policy premises should change lor the Nineties. I,ei's not 
base Nineties policies on Seventies premises. Wi s not be generals 
preparing to fighi the last \^ur. 

The challenge plays to America's historic strengths. Wc are a flexible, 
adaptable, even agile society: we are an i-conomy ot motivated, mobile, 
talented and trainable people. American workery likg to change 
occupations, employers and jobs; they like to change, update and 
transform their skills; they do both more easily and effectively than ans 
other workers in the world. This adapfab;iit> ot Americans may be 
America's innate, historic strength. But without invesfmeni in 
education - especiaUv m early childhood education-. American 
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adaptability and American economic piospcriiy threaten to become 
American history. 

Head Sian is the best siantng point we have to invest in the kind of 
American future we want. The program Lurrenily reaches less than 20^ 
of eligible children, children mostly 3 and 4 years old who live in families 
whose incomes are below the federal poverty line. Tragically, access to 
Head Stan has not kept up as the poverty rate fur children has increased 
by 31% In the last eight years. 

These are shocking facts The cujie tor urgent action is overwhelming. 

The likelihood that Head Start will receive? substantial increases in 
funding for next year is encouraging The $5(K) mitlion proposed by 
President Bui^h for FY '91 is a positive siep in the right direction which I 
wholeheartedly endorse. It is a promising dcitionstration of what Head 
Start truly deserves: pre^iJenttal leadership. 

But we need to make an even larger commttmenf for the future... the 
very near futui^. Head Start ?»hould be expanded so that every poor child 
who needs its comprehensive approach can benefit from it. Among CED's 
recommendations in Chil ^ TM Jn Need is lull funding of Head Start so that 
all eligible three and four-year olds can have the chance to panicipate in 
the program. Head Stan was originally designed to enroll all poor 
children up to the age of 5 who are not already in school Therefore, we 
should not neglect the 30% of five year old* from poor families not 
currently enrolled in kindergarten programs. 

Therefore. I support full funding for all eligible three to five year-olds 
by the end of 19^4... the approach embodied by legislation being 
introduced this week by Representatives Kildee and Scheuer in the House 
and by Senators Dodd and Kennedy in the Senate. 

It is important, however, that the idditiunal funds are not solely 
earmarked to create additional half-day program slots for 4 year-olds. 
Some of these new funds should be constructively spent on increasing 
salaries and benefits, improving staff training and upgrading facilities. 
The promising results of such programs as the Perry Preschool Project 
and the Harlem Head Snrt Study derived from their intensity, 
comprehensiveness^ and high quality. 

Unfortunately, not every Head Start program lives up to these high 
standards. Head Start has not always had the resources necessary to 
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assufe quality* partly explaining why program graduates do not fare as 
well over the long term as they otherwise might. It is imperative that as 
Head Start is reauthorized and addiiiuna! money appropriated, as much 
emfdtasts is paid to raising quality as to broadening access. 

For example, integration oi suppon services that poor families and 
children need is a halimurk of the l>e$t Head Start programs. The 
program design of Senator Kennedy's Smart Start proposal provides a 
useful model for strengthening the tntegra!ion of isuman services with 
Head Start. 

Let me conclude by emphasizing thai inve.Mmcni in education is 
government at its best and most needed... when it's done right. When it s 
done right... investing early in cducatuMi is the best invCNttnent of all. 

We can no longer toierafc - cither as a compassionate society or as a 
competitive economy-- a shun cycle by which our children are being 
rendered ineligible for prtKJuciiv- participation in our future workplaces 
by the age of ten, if not five. We cannot wail; they cannot H'ait. 

But if we could snap our fingers to find expanded and improved Head 
Start programs in full operation comorrow the first class of high school 
semors that will have benefited will nor be graduating until the year 
2004. 

Let us hope thai is not too laie .. and lc\ uv dct now before it is. 
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Representative Scheukr. Well, thank yx>u very, very much Mr. 
Doyle. That was a very thoughtful and stimulating statement. 
Now well hear for 10 minutes from Mr. William Kolberg. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. KOLBERG, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ALLIANCE OF BUSINESS 

Mr. Koui£RG. Congressman Scheuer* it's 

Representative Scheuer. Excuse me, Mr. Koltei^. Let me 9ay 
that we've been joined by Congi^sman Fred Upton of the State of 
Michigan. We're delighted to have you* Fred. 

Mr Kolberg. Mr, Scheuer, it's a personal pleasure to appear 
again before you and an additional pleasure to appear again before 
Chairman Hawkins. In one way or another, the three of us have 
been involved in this city for the last quarter century on these pro- 
grams in very different jobs, at least in my case. But it's always a 
delight and it is a tribute to both of you that here you are this 
morning prepared to spend a morning again on human resource de- 
velopment. 

The National Alliance of Business has followed closely the work 
of our business colleagues at CED on early intervention strategies 
and their impact on childhood development. It's a pleasure to join 
with them, and particularly with Frank Doyle this morning, in 
urging greater attention by the Federal Government to this critical 
component of economic and social pK)Hcy. 

CED has certainly provided the leadership within the business 
community on this issue, beginning with their reports entitled 
"Children in Need" and •^Investing in Our Children." CED has cer- 
tainly succeeded in educating the business community and the gen- 
eral public about the importance of preschool education and health 
care, but al^ has ai^ed convincingly for pursuing in general a 
strategy of prevention in public policy. 

We recognize how critical earlv childhood education can be. It 
has a direct impact on social skifls, educational achievement, and 
self-esteem. We at the Alliance see investments, and I underline 
''investments/* in early childhood prc^ams, like Head Start, as an 
important weapon in the fight against the problems of school drop- 
outs, dnig abuse, crime, and teenage pregnancy. The dollars are 
well spent, if we can make headway on the problems that seem to 
blague at-risk youth. It has the potential, over the long term, of al- 
owing us to redirect limited Federal dollars that otherwise might 
lave to be spent on second chance systems like the Job Training 
Partnership Act to repair the damage that could have been pre- 
vented. 

Mr. Chairman, the last time I appeared before your subcommit- 
tee, I talked about the recent founding of the Business Coalition for 
Education Reform. And since that time, the leaders of that coali- 
tion have had a chance to meet with Chairman Hawkins, also. I 
cochair that group along with Bob Holland who is the cochairman 
and president of CED. The 10 organizations that have joined to- 
gether are the American Business Conference, the Black Busings 
Council, the Business Roundtable, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the Committee for Economic Development, the Con- 
ference Board, the National Alliance of Businew, tne National As- 
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sociation of Manufacturers* and the U.S. Hispanic Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mn Chairman, the fact i^iat all these business organizations 
have come tc^ther and made a long-term commitment to work on 
what have b^me national i^ues of educational quality and 
achievement demonstrate the urgency that we in the busings 
community attach to preparing people to take full advantage of 
life's opportunities in this ^iety. 

As a part of our initial statement, Mr Chairman, in announcing 
the coalition, one of the specific points, and I quote, said: 

We believe that Uiv^tment in early prevention and interventicm etratejnes to 
help children at risk beDome readv for schooi and to help their parents become 
better skilled at supporting their education needs are imperative. We need to finan- 
cially support prc^^ms that focus on preschool education such as Head Start and 
preiia^al care lor poor women. We recc^ize that there is a budget crisis. However, 
our goal must be to find the necessary resources to support these kinds ofprojframs. 
such as head Start, and move toward full fVtnding certainly by the year 2000. 

Repr^ntative Scheuer. Mr. Kolbei«, I can tell you that we may 
do a little better than that, hopefully. The bill that Chairman Haw- 
kins and Chairman Kildee and I are supporting will provide full 
funding for Head Start by 1994. 

Mr* KoLBEHG. Vm delighted to hear that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, you mentioned in your opening statement that 
the Governors are in town and are working on the national goals 
for education that the President announced in his State of the 
Union Address. One of those goals, as you will remember, stated 
that by the year 2000, all children in America will start school 
ready to learn. In their action, yesterday, the Governors unani- 
mously approved that goal. 

And if I may, Yd like to quote froin their statement* They added 
three objectives to that goal that I believe are pertinent to the 
hearing this morning, and I quote: 

The first objective would be: 

Al! disadvantaged and disabled children will have access to high quality and de- 
velopmenially appropriate preschool programs that help them prepare children for 
school. 

The second objective: 

Every parent in America will be a child's first teacher and devote time each day 
helping his or her preschool chik learn. Parents will have access to the training 
and support they need. 

And objective three: 

Children will receive the nutrition and health care needed to arrive at school with 
health^r minds and heulthy bodies. And the niunber of low birth weight babies will 
be significantly redw^ through enhanced prenatal health sy^ms. 

Mr, Chairman, I believe that we could all apolaud the Governors 
and the President for not only the goal but the objectives and it 
Bets in train as far as we in the btisiness community are concerned^ 
a terribly important effort nationally to get our nation and eveiy 
parent to understand the goals^ to buy into the gMils^ and then in 
all 50 States and all 16,000 school districts^ see to it that in fact by 
the yeetr 2(M)0, these goals are met. 

We at the National Alliance of Busing are venr pleased that 
the President has requested a $500 million increase for Head Start. 
We fully support this recommendation. However, we'd like to put it 
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in context; it represents an important first step but only a first 
step. The current appropriation for fiscal year 1990 is about $1.4 
billion for Head Start. Mr. Chairman, you have said you want to 
move to Ml fiinding. To fiiUy fund, according to the figures that 
we have available to us, it would take an appropriation of $6 to $7 
billion. That reprints a very sutetantial mTOstment by anyone's 
measure. Fm sure it would be an issue for Congro^ in the current 
fiscal environment However, the increases can come gradually and 
certainly must come as quickly as they possibly can. 

The Federal Government got into Head Start 25 years ago as a 
I^rt of the war on poverty, as we all remember. However, 1 think 
it is fair to say that at that time there was no careful review of 
whether the Federal Government should assume that part of edu- 
cation and assume it entirely. Mr. Chairman, we have a feeling 
that over time, this area of Head Start, early childhood education, 
health prevention, et cetera, should be a shared responsibility. 
There's nothing that says the Federal Government by accident 
moving into this should continue in perpetuity to fund this entire 
activity. 

If I may again quote from yestertlay's report from the Governors 
that was unanimously approved, in speaking to this point, they 
said, Euid this is on page 6, and I quote: 

In preparing young people to start bcHooI, both the Federal and State Govern- 
ments have important roles to play, especially with regard to health, nutrition, and 
early childhood development 

And then I quote a little iater in that same statement: 

The Federal Gmernment shouW work with the States to de«^lop and fully iuio 
early intervention strategies for children. All eligible children should have access to 
Head Start, Chapter One, or some other successful preschool pro^rram with strong 
parental involvement Our first priority must be to provide at least 1 year of pre- 
school for all disadvantaged children. 

Mr Chairman, as you know» there are many benefits to the Head 
Start Pri^am that are difficult to measure and are not captured 
by standardized tests. I would particularly underline parental in- 
volvement, as well as a broad range of medical, nutrition, and 
social services. As I just quoted from the Governors* statement, 
we're not just talking about education when we talk about Head 
Start; we're talking about a much broader basket of service that 
need to be brought to children in poverty so that they can function 
in a school environment and function m a learning environment 
so, certainly by the time that they reach the first grade, they are 
readv to r^Iy become academic students in today^s world. 

I don't think we should be naive about what can be achieved re- 
alistically by this one pro^fram against the onnplex and destructive 
forces suffered by our children in a culture of poverty. Additional 
large iraues, of course, including housing, jobs, medical and child 
care, and they all need to be addreraed. out in terms of firovidu^ 
children in poverty with a fair chance at an equal educational op- 
portunity, the Head Start Program has proven itself over the last 
25 years. 

Let me close, Mr. Chairman, by saying that the AUiam^ hopes to 
continue to work closely with you, with Chairman Hawkins, with 
Chairman Kildee, to assure the improvement and expansion of the 
Head Start Program and other early prevention ana intervention 
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strategies. We are convinced that this program is an important 
component for developing attitudes and skills necessary for lifelong 
success among those served. I think 1 can speak for a very broad 
consensus among my busine^ colleagues in raying that it is a criti* 
cal investment in our economic future as we enter a new era of 
global competition based on technical competence and work force 
quality. The Alliance, as well as other national busine^ organiza- 
tions, will continue its efforts to improve the quality of American 
public education in order to enhance America's ability to remain 
competitive and productive in today s world markets. 
Thank you. Mr, Chairman, 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Kolberg follows:] 
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PKf:rAKKP STATKMKNT OF WILLIAM H. KOLRKKG 

Mr, Chairman* it is a pefsunal pleAsure to be invited to testify before your 
subcommittee a^ain, panicuiariy on issues of :ncr<»asing importHnoe related to eacly 
ehi^dhacxj education. 

I am William H. Koibepg, Preside;?? of the Mat»onai Alliance of Bu«inesj»» 

Tf^e AlhufJi'e hss foUowed eipsdy the woric of our business roliesgues at !he 
Cornmittee for Eronomic DeveU>prTient (CEDJ on early .ntervcntion strategies and thnr 
impact on childhood development. It im a plf^nnure^ Xo join with them 5n ur^ng greater 
attention by the federal governnioni to this criticai component of economic and social 
policy. 

CKD has provided ieaden»htp within the business community on this issue beginning 
with their reports entitled '^Childr^ in ^feerf* «nd ^Inyestinff in Our OulA-en." CED has 
aot only educated the business community and the general public about the importance 
of presi^'hooi education and health care, but also has argued convincingly for pursuing a 
strategy of prevention in public policy. 

We recognize how criticai eariy chiilhood education can *>e. It has a direct jmpac 
on social skills, educational achievement, and self esteem. We at the Alliance see 
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inveslmcnts in t»ftriy cfiiidhood protcrams^ .ike ilesd Start. *r: important wt»apcn t tn** 
n^frii agninst th* pro{;}t»ms of *ichool dropout*?* dpi;g ficu%e» cnmc, snd tccnagi? pr^gna-cy. 
Th** dohars ar^ weii speni, jf we tran makp n<»9dw3'-' on tne proDie.-ns :hst !»pf»rn to pJsgTje 
at-r;HR Vi>u*.h, It rvAa t^o outential, ov<*p the iong term, of tJilowifi^us to redi'^u*! !fn*tto<1 
frd<*rrtj doilar^ thai otherwihf mign* ^.ave t>e spc* r "si^'i^nd r^afK•^** systc-r? */ 
r<»pHir tm» damage that rcuid have bt*on pri^vented. 

i wouJd Ukr to raring aruvther roceiit repsVt to 'ne Sut>cornm}Ttct "s attentu^n, Thr 
('^rnr^ie Council on Adi^lc^JCent Dcveiopmcnt issued a '•eport entitled 'Tumary Pomtn-. 
Preparing Ami»Hcun Youth for the 2tst Century' Ix rx« mines the earnplex p** >b:ems 
faced by eariy adoU^scents, especiaily 10 to 15 year ^^Ids. This report ^rrsphieaily 
tiiuslratet th^ education, s*jrial, and health -s^ues farrd ehildrea who Mv«» in 
impoverished eonditiorvs fpum hirth. The a4."»ciimentt?d exampl*»s po'nt out the probU ms 
that couid have !)een avoided if wc had pursypd a stronger national pc!ic> for eariy 
prevention and intervention. It dot^s not take an expert to conclude that we compc-und 
the costs t?y trying to repair prootems that rouid hBve been prev^ nt»'d in tht* first pla ''e. 

The Presidents of the Alliance and CKD co chasr the Business Cnaiition f^fr 
Education Reform, f'umprised of ail the major nationai t>u5tnes»s organizations, (Tnis 
coaiition incJudes American Biisincf s Conference, Black Uusin^'ss Councili The Bus,noi.4 
Roundtable, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Committee for Economic 
Deveiopment, The Conference Board, Vationai Aliiance of Hi«iness, National Ajwociation 
of Manufacturers* and the U.S* WspantC Chamt)er of Commerce). 

The fact that an of these business or^nizations have come toijether and have 
made a long term commitment to work 3n vvhat have hecome '^national** issues of 
educational quality and achievement demonstrates the urgency that we in the business 
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community sttaeft to preparing people to take full advantsge of life's oppor: unities in 
this society. 

in the Count ion's mitial pubUe statement we ^aidt 



We, the leaders of the msjor national business onpnizations* caU on the 
nation to make a commitment to provide every cftiid with a quality ecueatiwn 
thAt will prepare film or her to ^>et^cme a productive and weil-informed 
citizen who can actively parttctpate in the economic and civic life of the 
nation. 



The statement goes on to list six key items on the Coalition agenda for action. One of 
which ts the need for this nation to: 

...mvest in early prevention and intervention strategies to heip children at 
risk tjecome ready for ichooi amj to heip their parents become better skilled 
at supporting their educational needs. We need to financially support 
programs that focus on preschool education, such as Head Start » and prenatal 
care for poor women. We recognize there is a budget crisis in this nation. 
Our goai must be to find the necessary resources to support these kinds of 
programs, such as Head Start, and move towards fuil funding by the year 



Recently, the President proposed a related natioftal goa: in his Slate of the t'nion 
messag*. developed jointly with the Governors* Task Force on Kducation. stating th«t 
"By the year 2000, aH children in America wiJi star? school ready to learn-" The 
Governors are in town today and tomorrow to ratify such a goal aiong with several other 
national education goals. If the goal Is adopted* the real challenge is to put our words 
into action. 



Our hope is that the goal wiil not be narrowly defined to include only educativ. 
but aiso to fn<*iude health, nutrition, and soeta* se-v:ces r«?q-jired *o pr^^fin^ children for 
school. It would be coatmon scntir for *he nation to make a larger initial investment in 
the resources of Its children. 
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I affl pleased thai th* President's requests a $500 mtllion incp^ase for He*^ Start in 
his fiscal year 1991 budget. The AIMance fuUy supports that pecommendBtlon, But, it 
should be put In context. I would say that it represents an important first step toivard 
full funding over the eourse of the detrade. 

Many of us in the business community itupport a strategy that advocates ful! 
funding for early intervention programs* particuibriy Head Start, t^fore the year 2000. 
By full funding, we mean enough funds to serve aii disadvantaged youth who would t>e 
eligible for the program. 

The current apprupr iation for fiscal year 1990 is at>out 11.4 tjUtlon. The request of 
the President would bring fiscal year 1991 funding to about $1.9 billion for the four year 
old cohort. To fully fund an enriched Head Start program that could serve 3, 4, and 5 
year olds* funding by the end of the decade would be in the range of $6 billion to $7 
billion, Si*ci>rdlng to the best estimates available based on current population surveys. 

That represents a substantial investment by anyone's measure. I*m sure it would be 
an issue for Congress in the current f rscal environment. >lowever« increases could be 
made gradually between now and the year 2OD0. 1 would argue also that we are at a 
point where the costs could t>e shared with the States. The Federal government got into 
Head Start 25 years ago almost by happenstance, tjccause of a tremendous need among 
poor children* and because available research couid propose an effective modpl to try. 
Since then, the program has proven itseif over and over, but the Federal government has 
largely borne full responsibility for it. We know that about 30 states have enacted 
various types of preschool programs. 9 of which are desjgT>*?ci to supplement Head Start. 
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>iow, wiir^ foverncrs riH?offni/ini{ a nationfti goai related lo esriy childhood 
«?du4*ation, and with the states having ppitnar> responsibility for public <Hlucation. perr.aps 

*H>uiri f?iov<» to a greater icvei of shared rcsponsfbiHty in tlead Start, that would edffe 
tMost»r to full funding for the eligible population. Th«fg? is precedent in virluaily every 
iitrser prog*ai^ of ftHlerji; issistsnce education. The closest comparison is the federal 
Thrtptcr I projrsfn, ^wnji-h i'Oiers puor i'ftiJdm in the esriv years of eiemt^nlary school* 
.n i*ht<'h corals are ^harvd wsTn th*» states. 

't ts our :-rii*'rst<^r;C-.n|? ♦I'.ftt limited fuadifjg and practical nereis .ty has confined the 
Hf*a<1 S'rfrt proiffjrn ^t-rvrg four year olds, which raises another issue for us. There 
are fi{' stntu* nr> ^^mltatio^5 for servrng^ onildren frf>m age 3 through 5, Out funding levels 
ha.t* forced .'TiujiI progr»ms *.n concent rate on four year otds. Kindergarten is almost now 
universal for S >r»ar yids^ f>i]t in !ho*e stages where kindergarten is not provided and 
*npfi« evidence suggest** thai the gains made at age four in Head Start are not reinforced 
cr prejicrved regular k!ndergartenf services should be avaiiattle to 5 year olds. This 
makes it Tiore rr.portftnt. in Tty v\Cw, :hat ^uil furtding of Head Start be based .)n the 
assumption that servji*e:> v¥t>uid b«» mad** fivsilable at iea^t from .^e 3 thr^ug^ 5 to enable 
ii*fig*Me ehiidrpfi *o be *caK*v fc^r school. 

In our work with the l?usir.t'Ss Houndtabie's education initiative over the past 
sevcra* months, t^e AUiar.op has oonve^ed nme different groups of experts from a 
var;<»*v fields tind roles n education and business to discuss an appropriate business 
role 'n edwJf*al»Dn reform. 1 ;T(ent:on *his ^nly to make a point that in virtually every one 
of these day long panels, '.he Critical importance of early childhood and preschool 
education, and the lirksge of education and soeial se -^ires in programs :ike flead Starts 
was re\p.f'jT(^^ by different expert:,. 
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There sre many benefits to the Hend Stirt program that are difficult to measx^re 
a-id are m>t £*8pt'jred by ^tandardtred tests. Parental invoivemcnt, and the broad ra^ tye 
of medicaU nutritional, and social services are bailmarks of the profram*5 success. We 
are eonvinced, by the worn of TFD and s^m« af the expcff> you wiU hear fn^m tm1a\. 
that *.he program works a/rt That it generates a tremendotiS dividend .^n the dollar 
invested. 

We are not naiwe atx>ut >*hat can t>e achieved reahsticaUy t>y this ofU» ppogranj 
again.st the complex HMd deMructive forces suffered by children tn a culture of p^nert 
t.ar^c i&siiCs of housmgr jobs, medicai and child care must be addressed also, ttul 
term?* yf providWig children in pov^^rty with a fa^r ohanc at an *:»qjai educational 
opportunity* the Head Start program has proven itseif over the last 2S years. 

In n*y v iewi wr arc moving o it of an era during which individual, discrete program*; 
can be enacted and run effect tvely fcr each identifiable problem* with each program 
having \\s own administrative ??triictures. funding, and regulations. We arc entermg an 
era in which the knowledge we have gained from that et^pprienco can pr«)v:de a Jietter, 
.-nore integrated approach to service delivery. In an ideal world perhaps* we could take 
programs like Head Start, aimed at preschool children* the Follow Through program 
which barely survives as a demonstration program aimed at picking up where Head Start 
leaves off, the Even Start program which provides litera'^y and training to parents with 
t.heir children ages I through 7, and the Chapter I program in the early years of 
elementary school, and integrate them into a single, comprehensive strategy for eariy 
childhood education with the full range of "Jucstton, family^ and social services. That is 
A bold step to initiate quickly » but 1 am convinced it is the direction we must pursue. 
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Let me close by sayiny that the Alliance ftopes to work close)y with the Con^i*;?.* 
to assure the Improvement and f'Xpansioa of th€ Head Start program, and other eariy 
prevention and Intervention slratef^es. 1 am eonvlnced that this program is an important 
eomponeni for <Jeveioptng atlftudes and skills necessary for iife-long success 8mon<f 
those served. I think I can speak for my business coUeagues in saying t^iat it is a cntiofil 
Investment in our economic future as we enter a new era of glo&a] competition basc'i on 
technical competence and workforce qua/ity. The Alliance, as well as other national 
business organizations, win continue our efforts to improve the quality of American 
public education and ennance America's ability to remain comfwtitlve and oroductive m 
today's world markets. 

Mr, Chairman. I would be happy to answer any qusstions you may have. 
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Representative Scheuer. Thank you very very much, Mr. Kol- 
here, for a fine statement 

Now, Vd like to recognize the distinguished chairman of the Edu- 
cation and Labor Ck)mmittee, Gus Hawkins, for questioning. 

Representative Hawkins. It's very difficult to question someone 
with whom you agree so much. However, it occurs to me that what 
these two representatives of the business community are saying 
will certainly agree with what I think you, Mr. Chairman, have 
found in your committee and certainly what we have found in the 
Education and Labor Committee. 

I was particularly pleased with the set of recommendations that 
both the witnesses have made, in viewing the subject from a very 
comprehensive point of view, not merely concentrating as now 
seemu to be a po^ibility on only one age group but considering the 
broad range of what early childhood development really means, 
and including such things as supixjrtive services as well as getting 
the various levels of government to agree. 

I think the idea of the $500 million is commendable, a step in the 
right direction as everybody says. However, is it a dangerous step 
that we are taking if we do not think of it in the context of what 
really is needed? It s bad investment, it seems to me, if we concen- 
trate on one age group and then have those individuals lose the 
gains that they make later, as happens now, because we don*t 
follow up with the other levels, and we don*t provide the support 
services that are needed. As one who is familiar with children that 
go to school in the first grade in an area such as mine, a low- 
income area, I know that there are a tremendous number of psy- 
chological problems, problems that individuals I think sometimes 
just don*t recognize. The kids come to school with more problems 
than one can imagine a child would have. And we now seem to be 
concerned with how much is needed. 

I think both witnesses have indicated a lot more than we re now 
even discussing in the subcommittee on the Head Start Program. 
As a matter of fact, my understanding is they're debating whether 
it should be $1.3 billion or $1.2 billion or a somewhat lesser 
amount. The Governors were "lere, as has been indicated, and they 
made a very broad statement. However, they are not meeting again 
on the question of cost until some time in July, which is after we 
have voted out the budcet resolution setting the target amounts. 
The President has already taken his step. 

Ym just wondering whether all of us are taking the same step in 
the right direction, if we are so divided up? And I was wondering 
who's going to put the pieces tc^ether because we're not tc^ther 
now? What is that new dance that they^re dancing around? It 
seems like a lot of motion that we're all dancing but not moving 
forward. And we're going to end up, I am confident, at the present 
rate with much le%, possibly less than the $13 billion that is not 
being discussed, and that means that's several years, 

Tm Quite excited with Mr. Doyle's concluding statement, which I 
certainly agree with, that now s the time and weVe wondering 
whether it s too late. Here we are wondering whether it's too late 
to begin, and it's obvious that we're not going to begin. When some- 
one from the business community tells me that weVe moving too 
slow, and ;K>me of us thought that we were radical, moving too fast, 
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then I think the time has come for somebody to put the piec^ to- 
gether. I r^^t that the Governors did not include the Congress in 
its deliberations and Tm sorry that we were not included at the 
summit. Because here it is, we're debating in a committee of the 
House a bill to address in a specific way the very recommendations 
that are now being made, ana yet we're doing it independent of the 
White House, independent of the Governors, as thev are doing it. 

1 guess the qu^ion, Mr. Etoyle or Mr. Kolberg, I would like to 
ask is, whether or not the business community or just who in the 
devil's going to put this thing t<^ther so that people are in the 
same room talking the same language and not expre^ing senti- 
ments and not doing something concrete? I agree that it may al- 
ready be too late when I travel overseas and f see what's happen- 
ing^ m other countries, not only in Asia but in Wratem Europe. 
We're standing still falling behind, and they're moving ahead. So 
even if we b^in now, it's a question whether or not they're going 
to stop and let us catch up. And if we don't, then I agree that we're 
not going to have the human resources around here if we wait 
until the year 2000 in order to get started. 

I just wonder whether or not the business community can take 
greater leadershin because 1 think some of us would like to follow 
you in terms of the recommendations that you have made. 1 think 
they are extraordinarily relevant, correct and from a business 
point of view* I think they're very sound. Yet we're not going to do 
it, 1 suspect, and that's the thing that worries me. I guess that's 
why Vm leaving the Congress becau5?e I can't wait around; I'm too 
impatient. 

But maybe you can give m mme encouragement as to whether 
or not the business community is involved in all of these things 
that are going on, and can offer something more concrete than 
what I see, now, Even if left to the Congress, Vm afraid we aren't 
going to do it. We're just not going to do it, without a lot of outside 
support. And I would like to hoar your comments along the line of 
constructively putting the piet^ together, and moving ahead based 
on facta and without any partisan politics involved in it. 

Mr. EtovLE. I would make the comment, and I think that in many 
ways it's appropriate that we're appearing before this committee 
rather than your own committee, sir, and that I do think that 
there is a very clear need, if we want a competitive economy, to 
make these kind of investments. And one of the things we often 
hear about business is that we're too short-term oriented. And in 
this regard, I think we're recommending something that is both 
short and long term. 

Let me speak specifically to what I think we can do welL We can 
become an advocate, we can, I think, support and argue the case on 
a sound economic basis and say that it is a necessary investment. 
The second thing we can do, and we will be doing far more^ is to 
educate our already employed work force- And we do now and 
we're good at that. We nave our people there and we can keep 
American workers, current American workers, with their skills 
shaipened competitively. Where we can on a voluntary basis, and I 
know in my company, we have over 10,(KM> GE people involved in 
the schooling system as mentors and support teachers, woricing on 
making an effort and helping people go from ^hool to work. 
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In this area, we find, however, our reach is not great enough. We 
can be here, we can urge, we can explain, I think, the underlying 
economic reasons for action, but it is very hard for the private 
sector to act directly. And that s why we really do have to look to 
government to lead here. Because, I \ivould agree with you, I think 
the bills under consideration in many cases are too narrow and 
may &e potentially self-defeating. My concern would be that unless 
we also make an investment in what happens to children before 
they ever even get to Head Start and what we do after they leave 
Head Start, unless we deal with the whole continuum, we will end 
up in a situation where Head Start won't produce the results we 
want, and we*ll declare it a failure and we'll abandon it at some 
future date. And I think that would be a tragedy. So I do think we 
have to make the investment as early as prenatal care. We have to 
continue it after people go into school and really deal with it on a 
full-life-cycle basis. And that's one of the main thrusts of the CED's 
recommendations. 

It is very hard for business to do more than encourage, invest, 
and I think perhaps educate to the extent we can with regard to 
the competitive realities and the nature of the investment decision. 

Representative Hawkins. Thank you, 

Mr. Kolberg. 

Mr. Kolberg. Well. Mr Chairman, you called for the business 
community to exercise greater leadership, and we're tr>^ing to do 
that. And I believe that we will be successful. There has come 
about a remarkable consensus on the part of business leadership in 
this country over the last 3 years, Td say, on the absolut^ economic 
importance of education reform. And the Business Coalition that I 
talked about earlier is an outgrowth of that. 

Let me just go on and talk a moment about some of the 
other 

Representative Hawkins. The economic significance to whom of 
what? 

Mr. KoLBERc. The economic significance of educating all of our 
young people, all of our children so that they can be productive 
citizens and productive workers. 

Representative Hawkins. Do you mean to society, do you mean 
to business? 

Mr. Kolberg. I mean to both. I think business has suffered a bad 
rap when we are viewed as only caring about educating for work. 
We care about (^ucating for democracy, educating for citizenship, 
educating the whole person. By doing that, we strongly believe that 
weVe also educating for work and for being a part of the economic 
mainstream of the country as well as being a responsible democrat- 
ic citizen. 

If I could go on, Mr, Chairman, let me just quickly go through 
what is going on as far as the m^or business oi^nizations are con- 
cerned. The Business Roundtable has put tc^ther a task force 
chaired by John Akers of IBM, have committed themselves to 
working in education reform for the next 10 years, are very much 
involved now, right at this moment^ in getting ready for each of the 
CEO's, each of the 201 CEO's that head the largest <^mpanies in 
this land, working directly in a given State with Governors, with 
legislatures to movAalong with this activity. The Business Round- 
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table is also very active, as all business oi^anizations are now, in 
working with the Pr^ident, with his chief advisers, with his Secre- 
tary of Education in this realm. 

The U,S. Chamber of Commerce chaiml by John Clendenin has 
been very active in this field, will become even more active work- 
ing with State chambers and local chambers to ge? them proactive 
in this field. 

YouVe heard from Mr. I>oyle this morning on what CED is doing 
and will continue to do. 

I could talk about what our organization is doing. Eklucation 
reform has become now our No. 1 activity, and I think will remain 
so for a very long period of time. 

I think what I'm trying to say back to you, Congressman Haw- 
kins, is that 1 see real hope. I am now optimistic that the business 
leadership in this country understands the economic challenge of 
reforming our education system and that we will do our best. As 
Frank Doyle has said so well, we want to be partners; we don't 
want to be leaders. We're not public ofllcialst we're not educators. 
We do bring to boar a deep concern about the problems involved in 
education, whether it's early childhtK?d education, all the way 
tnrough. We are looking to the Governors, we are looking to the 
chairmen of committee.s, we are looking to the legislators to lead 
and we want to be their partners in bringing about a renaissance 
over the next f£»w years in the way we educate all of our children 
everywhere. That s a U^W order but we believe that it absolutely 
hiis to be done. 

I don't believe that it is too late. I think it is urgent but I don't 
believe it is too late. And I think you will find friendly partners, 
Hometimes critical partners, but certainly friendly partners in this 
whole education reform busine^y^ right across the land, starting 
pretty much right now. 

Representative Hawkins. Mr, Kolbcrg, you understood that I 
wasn t in any way expressing any criticism of the business commu- 
nity, just the opposite. I think youVe so far out in front of some of 
the rest of us that that s why I'm hoping that you'll provide that 
type of leadership that will keep some of the others moving ahead 
because, other than that, I fear that we just won't do it. 

I think that the Business Roundtable and the other groups, the 
CED, have done an excellent and outstanding job. And I can't see 
why, with that leadership, we caii*t do a much better job in the 
Congress and in the Federal Government, In doing it, I hope that 
as the proposal moves through the House and through the Senate, 
that you will be heavily involved in it and give your recommenda- 
tions along the way so that we can come out, hopefully, with some- 
thing mucn better and then maybe remove some of the — I'm not a 
pessimist but I am realist around this place to know that some- 
times we lose sight of the goal and don't do the job. And I suspect 
that that's what weVe going to do unless we have you there every 
part of the way, pushing us on and removing this feeling that we're 
doing something extraordinarily charitable to some individuals. We 
are in a real serious problem as a nation and sometimes we lose 
sight of it. But I think, with you there backing us up as your state- 
ments, your recommendations this morning indicate. WeVe not 
even reaching your recommendations, that's the only thing that I 
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fear. And I would hope that we at least match what youVe said 
this morning with some concrete action. 

Thank you. Thanks to both of yop 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Scheuer. Thank you, Mr Chairman. 

Td like to follow Gus Hawkins' line of questioning. It's quite true 
that the business community is way ahead of this administration 
and way ahead in their thinking of many Members of Congress. 

YouVe spending, as I understand it, maybe somewhere around 
$30, or $35, or even $40 billion on employee training at the plant, 
at the worksite. Is that more or less accurate? 

Mr. DoY!^, Yes, that is as best we can tell 

Representative Sc'HEUER. That is in the ball park? 

Mr. Doyle [continuing]. With 6 million businesses, it s very hard 
to be accurate about it. But the American Society of Training and 
Development just completed their very fine study. That s the figure 
that they come up with which is the best educated guess we have. 

Representative Scheuer. OK. Then let me move further. Let s 
say its $30 or billion, We're talking about full funding for 
Head Start being an annual investment — and I appreciate Iwth of 
you using the word ''investment" rather than cost or expenditure — 
of somewhere around ${>, $7, $8 billion or, if we were to enrich it 
somewhat more, perhaps up to $10 billion. That is maylx> only a 
third or a quarter of what youVe already s{x^nding on worker train- 
ing. 

Could you see a po^sibUity of the busines^s community, itself, pro- 
viding some kind of collective funding of Head Start Programs in 
the cities in which major business is functioning? In other words, 
add a quarter to what youVe already spending to assure a flow of 
kids into the education system who are learning ready. Could you 
see business coming up with an extra, let us say, $5 billion with 
perhaps State and local governments making up the remainder? In 
other words, a cooperative program between State and local gov- 
ernments and business under which, let's say, business would pick 
up half of it and States and local governments would pick up half 
of it. That way you'd meet your $8 or $10 billion tab with roughly 
$5 billion, something like that, as a challenge to the corporate com- 
munity. 

Is something like that within the realm of the doable? Is that too 
tough a question? Do you want to ignore that question? 

Mr. Doyle. No, no. We don't come before you, Mr. Chairman, 
with the expectation that we'll get easy questions; we never do. 

Representative Scheuer. We don't ask you because we think you 
aren t men of courage and dynamism and absolute commitment to 
get this job done. 

Mr. Doyle. Let me talk about our training budgets. Right now, 
we are looking at a forecasted double^iigit increase in training 
budgets over the next decade in our company. 

Representative Scheuer. Well now, let me just ask you a qu^ 
tion right there and then let you continue. If you're looking at dou- 
bling your training budgets, wouldn*t an investment in preschool 
make those kids more learning ready, help them accomplish more 
in school so that you wouldn't have that burden 10 years from now 
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of training kids who really didn't acquire literacy and numeracy 
and the ability to process information in school? 

Mr. Doyle. I think certainly the logic that mys that that invest- 
ment in etirly education is goinR to make our training far more ef- 
fectiVi* and far leas costly lung term, I think, is certainly a valid 
anal> ^is. 

The second part of that analysib is that a lot of it will simply 
bunlen our other tax costs. In the end, both businesses and individ- 
uals pay the enormous tivi costs of not making these investments. 
Now, whether or not a special purpc^ fund split out rather than 
dealt with through the tax system is a valid proposal, I really 
haven't thought about it greatly. I do know that as we look at our 
own internal costs, our aoility to contribute to such a fund right 
now. our training budgets are, with health care cc^ts, the two most 
rapidly ascending elements in our total business equation. So I'm 
not sure we'd have the available funds easily avnilable for such a 
fund. 

Representative Scheukr. Mr. Kolberg. 

Mr, KoLBERc;. Mr. Chairman, I think I'm courageous but not fool- 
hardy. I think we'd have to say straight on that the business com- 
munity is not ready or not able, and probably should not pick up 
public expenditures for a piece of the public education system. As 
you are well aware, we now spend about $200 billion in this effort 
K through 12, not counting some of the early childhood kinds of 
efforts. So there is a tremendous resource out there. Federal, State, 
and local tax Junds already being spent. I think what weVe prob- 
ably saying, whether we said it directly or not* is that companies 
are willing to pay some more of their own taxes as an equitable 
piece of this kind of financing but it needs to remain public. 

Let me add one piece to it, however. 

Representative Scheuer. I respect that. Education really should 
be and is a public function. 

Mr. KoLBERO. I really believe it is. 

Representative ScifEUER. It's only because cities and States and 
the Federal Government between them haven t picked up the ball 
on preschool that I ask you in some embarrassment whether the 
corporate community could possibly pick some of it up. 

Mr. Kolberg. As a corollary, however, and I just want to point 
this out. The latest information that I have read shows the number 
of companies that have established preschool early childhood or 
day-care facilities at their own plants has risen in the last several 
years from 300 or 400 to about 1,400 or 1,500. I don't know whether 
Frank Doyle would share this view; w**Ve never talked about it, 
but my hunch is that over this decade that you will see a tremen- 
dous move toward the development of preschool education and 
early childhood activities on the part of not just companies but con- 
sortiums of companies or in this case it could be shopping centers, 
a variety of ways to do that. But I think you will see a much more 
rapid movement in that direction over the next decade. Frankly, so 
far, 1,400 companies is not very large and there aren't very many 
companies that have gone into it. But I think it is fair to say that 
with the changed family makeup and therefore the changed status 
of worke*^ in our society, early childhood education is bound to 
become a workplace issue. 
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Representative Scheuer. Thank you, both of you. 

I wish to apolc^ze to my colleague, Fred Upton, of Michigan. 
Normally, the questioning goes from Democrat to Republican to 
Democrat. I recosrnized our distinguished chairman of the House 
Education Committee out of respect for him, and I should have 
gone right away to Congressman Upton, I apolqpze that I didn't. 

Congressman Fred Upton. 

Representative Upton. You don't need to apologize. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. And I want to sincerely congratulate you for hold- 
ing this hearing. I think it is very critical to the Nation's economic 
and social well-being to invest in our future bv investing in our 
children. Furthermore, I'd like to say that I am known as probably 
a pretty strong fiscal conservative. In fact, the National Journal 
listed me as more conservative on fiscal matters than 91 percent of 
my colleagues. 

I hosted a recent child care conference in my district, and I was 
very pleased to defend very strongly the Head Start Program 
which came up for a Uttle criticism. I think we turned that around 
back in my district. 

But, Mr. Kolberg, Vm very interested in a couple of things that 
you said. First of all, of course, I'm pleased to share with you that 
the increase in Head Start fundmg in President Bush's budget was 
SVz billion, and 1 think that we can continue to do more. There was 
a story in the New York Times earlier this month that talked a 
Httle bit about trying to encourage more parental involvement in 
the Head Start Prc^am. Maybe that might be more appropriate 
for me to ask Sandra Waddeltt who is the director of a Head Start 
Program for homeless children in Beverly. MA, who's going to be 
testifying a little bit later. 

In addition to parental involvement, I am also interested in 
something that you had indicated in your testimony earlier. You 
stated that you would argue that the costs should be shared with 
the States as we look at the full-funding approach. And I would be 
most interested in your comm^^nts with regard to both of those. 

Mr, KoLBER<i Congressman Upton, I'd he happy to try to re- 
spond. 

First of all in terms of the parental involvement Question. To 
me, parental involvement is as important, in terms of the elements 
of Head Start, as are the children themselv^. We're dealing, in 
many cases, with single parents, in mc»t cases with single {»rents, 
who haven't had probably the kind of parental guidance or experi- 
ence that they need to be effective parents. And my own experi- 
ence in cooperative nursery schools over a decade with five kids 
has taught me, as an individual, that parental involvement in this 
kind of early education is parental education. And that we t^ch 
people how to be effective parents and that s terribly important. 

As I look at the data on Head Start and see that half the teach- 
ers make le^ than $10,000, I am afraid, frankly, that a lot of the 
Head Start activities, too many, frankly, aren't the kind that are 
going to really help parents very much* because there really aren't 
qualified teachers to do it; they're parents who are working part 
time and it tends to be more babysitting, Vm afraid; which is all 
right, but it is not a quality early childhood experience that those 
of us who really support Head Start would like to see. 



Your second question. Thirty States have some early childhood 
education programs that they fund, which means that the m^oritv 
of the States have already b^me involved in this. And. as I think 
Congr^man Hawkins knows becai^ of my conversations with 
him on Chapter One, many of the States have used Chapter One to 
start an early childhocMl education, particularly Maryland. And the 
Governor of Maryland spoke, y^terday, about the need therefore 
to think about Chapter One as another way to fund early childhood 
education. 

But the point Tm making is that, over time, over this decade as 
we try to work out a universal early childhood education system, it 
needs to be multiple funded. There's nothing wrong with the Feder- 
al Government continuing down the line, but as we move toward a 
$5 to $10 billion or more effort, that's a lot of money for one ele- 
ment of our intergovernmental system to finance. 

Representative UPTON. Thank you. 

Representative Scheuer. Thank you, CongreMman, 

You're absolutely right and» frankly, I think Chairman Hawkins 
will testify with me that when we i>^^^ the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act with the Head Start element in there, we 
had hoped that the various elements of the act that work^ would 
be picked up by States and localities. Didn*t we, Gus? 

Repr^ntative Hawkins. That's right. 

Repre^ntative Scheuer, We never felt thai the Federal Govern- 
ment, which really traditionally hasn't had a m^or role in educa- 
tion, was all of a sudden going to be forced to pick up the full fund- 
ing responsibility for Head Start. We felt that if we did our job in 
structuring the prc^raro properly, and it seemed to work after a 
couple of years, that cities and States would get the menage. 
They'd say, gee, this is a wonderful thing; let s extend our public 
education down to include the third and the fourth and the fifth 
year. Is that a fair statement, Gus? 

Representative Hawkins. Yes, but I don't know that that is un- 
derstood too carefully. I just wonder whether the States recognize 
it, for example. The Governors were meeting here, I didn't see 
them discussing any assumption of any additional money in the 
problem. And that s the thing that worries me. That causes one to 
be somewhat pessimistic. Obviousiv, the States should be called 
upon; at the same time, the Federal Government should not be re- 
trenching, either. But as we begin to, and Congressman Upton said 
two things that I thought were very profound in terms of the cost, 
and that is parental involvement and the States being involved. As 
you talk about quality child care and as you talk about parental 
involvement and nutrition and I think Mr. Doyle mentioned prena- 
tal care, we agr^ on all of those things* But we*re raising the ante. 
And as you raise the ante, the money goes up. And now we're talk- 
ing not about $1 or $2 billion, but we're talking about $8 or $10 
bifiion. And how we allocate that among the various levels, it's all 
right to talk about the States arauming more responsibility. 

uo we know how many who are doing what tney are doing now^ 
how many can do it, and if they can do it, why should we assume 
that Mississippi or Alabama or some of the other States, and Vm 
not just selecting those two but there mav be some Northern 
States, too, can do a lot more than what they re now doing. But all 
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of this to me is sort of hazy in a program that we're now talking 
about being a quality pn^am where the cost is certainly going to 
be in excess of $10 billion. And, yet, our sights are not in that di- 
rection it seems to me. 

But you're right. Congressman Scheuer, we never envisioned 
that the Federal Government had to take over the entire problem, 
or that business would be saddled with the cost of doing what the 
schools should be doing anyway. 

Representative Scheuer. Exactly. But» of course, they are sad- 
dled with it. And you just heard from Bill Kolberg that tney expect 
their on-the-job-training and education effort to double over the 
next decade. Isn*t that more or less what you said, Mr, Kolberg? 

Mr. Kolberg. Yes. 

Representative St^HEiiER. So they must have the expectation of 
getting a whole flood of kids into their corporate ranks who are ur- 
gently in need of skills upgrading and basic remedial education. 
The failure of the education system is a terrible burden on busi- 
ness. 

Gus, did you want to continue? 
Repi*esentative Hawkins. No, no 

Representative Scheuer. 1 want to bring this most interesting 
panel to a conclusion. The reason I do this is because Congressman 
Hawkins apparently has to leave at 12:80. Tm going to consolidate 
the last two panels, Gus, so that you'll be able to hear the four wit- 
nesses, and then you'll have first crack at the questions. And so 
we'll accommodate you in that respect. 

Representative Hawkjns, Thank you. 

Representative Scheuer. I have one last question for the panel. 
Let me ask you a philosophical question addressed at people who 
share a conserv^ative economic philc^phy and fiscal philosophy; 
otherwise, you wouldn^t be where vou are. And we all share that. 
And it seems to me if you really believe something is worth con- 
serving, the concept of an educated citizeni-y is probably way at the 
top of the pile. 

So I would ask you sort of a twin question The present adminis- 
tration has made the decision that, in their judgment as a value 
judgment, it n\akes more sense to ignore the education needs, the 
preschool enriched education needs of HO |>ercent of the kids who 
are at education risk and spend th(^ moneys in big ticket military 
items. Appalling as it may sound, they seem ^o think that it s more 
important to spend $5.5 billion to produce five B-2 bombers, to 
spend $4.7 billion on star wars, to spend $2.2 billion moving mis- 
siles around on railroad tracks* than it is to fund Head Start. All 
those thin^ that I lust mentioned come up to $12 or $13 billion. In 
their view, national security doesn't seem to mean having an edu- 
cated citizenry who can contribute to a vital, dynamic, productive, 
and competitive society. It seems to mean, even in the face of this 
eroding Russian empire that seems to be disappearing before our 
eyes day by day, it seems to mean building five B-2 bombers, build- 
ing star wars that nobody in their right mind with very few excep- 
tions thinks will work, and moving missiles around on railroad 
tracks. 

So we have the choice between doing those things in this day and 
age, this postconfrontaf ion era, or funding Head Start. Others say 
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that even with a President, two Presidents who say: **read my lips; 
no new taxes/' Head Start is so important to the future productivi- 
ty of our economy that, as you testified. Mr. Doyle, the failure to 
get an adequa^ Head Start Program costs, for each cohort of kfds, 
approxunateh $230 or $240 billion over the course of their life- 
times* If a $10 billion investment in that cohort for 3 years— third 
year, fourth year» and fifth year — can produce an income or avoid 
costs of $240 oillion over a generation* that would seem like a spec- 
tacular investment to me. 

And the question Vm asking you is, would you say that we ought 
to spend that $10 billion even if it adds to our budget deficit? 
Would you say that a conservative prudent businessman would say. 
looking at the postconfrontation era. the rapidly declining threat of 
the Soviet Union, that maybe we ought t^> think about putting 
those military programs that I just mentioned into a holding pat- 
tern? On the inti^llectual assumption that our real security is in 
having an educat«l citizenry, is an enriched preschool program for 
all 4-, and Tvyear-olds an essential precondition of that, and 
therefore an essential precondition to a meaningful national securi- 
ty? 

Mr. DoYi.R. Well, Mr. Chairman, first 1 guess one of the advan- 
tages of being a private citizen in busing is thai very difilcult 
tradeolT of public policy between defense and education investment 
is one that we're not asked to make. And I won't attempt to do so 
this morning. 1 will make the comment, however, that I think is 
perhaps responsive to your question and within our area of exper- 
tise. 

And that is that we have for perhaps 30 or 40 years proceeded in 
the public policy arena to make decisions about jobs on the theory 
that we had a growing work force and that our primary public 
|K)licy objective was to grow the number of jobs, and that we would 
have people to fill them. 1 do think there has now been a water- 
shed or inflection point where we now hove a wwk force that will 
not be growing, that if we had qualified people, the jobs would be 
there. And I would argue that one of the things we should do in 
the public policy arena is io go back and look at every one of our 
policy initiatives; and every piece of legislation and say, is it now 
responsive to tlie new reality? And that new reality is that if we 
had the qualified people the jobs would be there. 

You and I talked before the hearing and I would comment weVe 
going to be faced with the tragic situation in the coming decades of 
terrible labor shortages occurring at the same time that we may 
well have rising unemployment. And the question is, how can we 
now address this cohort of people who, if they were educated and 
qualified, could fill the jote because weVe going to need them? So I 
argue strongly for the investment in this kind of program. I would 
say that certainly within the range of my area of expertise, I would 
ai^e that we could reexamine some of our older programs that 
were based on the old assumption of a growing wwk force; too few 
jobs and too many people. It's no longer valid. 

Representative ScHEUER. Thank you, Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. KoLBERC. Mr. Chairman, I think, as my colleague has said, 
we're on the edge of achieving I think a remarkable national con- 
^nsus on the need for what we've t>een talking about here this 
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morning; not just Head Start but a quality education that prepares 
all of our citizens for citizenship, for productive work. I think the 
unanimous approval, yesterday, by the Nation s Governors and 
with the President, of a set of national goals to achieve what we've 
been talking about this morningp reflects a growing national con- 
sensus. 

I think you should keep in mind, Mr. Chairman, that the States 
over the last 7 years have increased education expenditures bv 
somewhere between 25 and 40 percent on the average. So it isn^t 
that we have been standing still; as taxpayers, we have continued 
to spend a lot more money on education. We're concerned now be- 
cause more money does not yet seem to be translated into output. 
And that's why all of us are concerned. It has to now translate mto 
output. We need to get better scores; we need tu get better educa- 
tion out of that money. 

The last comment. This President says he wants to be educa- 
tion President. I think all of us are trying to help him become that. 
And 1 think with the national goals, with a 30-percent increase in 
Head Start, and variety of other pieces of evidence, I think its fair 
to state to the President that he's on the way to becoming an edu- 
cation President. And that we all. bipartisan, want to work with 
him in achieving the goals that I think we now have set l^fore us. 

Representative Schkuer. Well, that's a magnificent statement 
and I thoroughly join in it. We all want to do this; there hasn't 
been any partisanship, we're as one. 

I thank the two members of this paneK Mr. Doyie and Mr. Kol~ 
berg, for iheir outstandingly tine testimony. 

We will now ask the remaining four witnesses to come to the 
stand. 

Ms. Patrice Carter, Ms. vSharon Kagan, Mr Sandra Waddell. and 
Mr. David Weikart. We'll call on you from left to right and we'll 
ask you to limit you remarks to 5 minutes so that Chairman Haw- 
kins can participate, and then we'll have a good hour of discussion. 

Going from left to right, Ms. Sharon Kagan is associate director 
of the Bush Center for Child Development and Social Policv, Yale 
University. She was formerly the director of the New York City 
Mayor s Office of Early Childhood Education, Head Start, and De- 
velopmental Continuity Programs. She is coeditor of three volumes, 
including Early Schooling, the National Debate, and Early Child- 
hood Research, and a contributing editor of Early Childhood Re- 
search Quarterly. 

Ms. Kagan, please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF iSHAKON U K.UiAN. ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR. BUSH 
CENTER FOB CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND SOCIAL POLICV, 
YALE UNIVERSITY 

Ms. Kagan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, And I appreciate the op- 
portunity to speak before you. 

My thesis this morning is very, very simple. Head Start has 
served this Nation remarkably well for 25 years but in order to 
maintain ita standard of excellence. Head Start, like any thriving 
enterprise^ must accommodate itself to current demc^aphics* to re- 
search, to what Mr. Doyle called the "new reality/' 
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We all know that, nationally. Head Start hx^ks very, very strong. 
It ha*s served children and families remarkably well iwer the past 
2r> years Thi5 succt*ss mifiht suggest that we would best ser\'e the 
Nation by simply expanding the Head Start Pn^tjram as we know 
it: essentially a slotsonly expansion approach. Unfortunately, this 
is a very misguided strat€^ for three reasons. First, it fails to ac- 
knowlixige the new context in which Head Stnrt finds itself. Head 
Start is not the only program in localities: ii is expanding along 
v\ith the Family Support Act programs, prc^ams sponsored under 
Public Uiw 1)9 . If)? and hopefully under a new expansion via child 
care, Head Start finds itself competing for very, very scare re- 
sources with thf>st other early childhood providers. It finds itself 
ntHHling to collaborate but has neither the ineeniives to cf)llaborate 
i>r to com{)et<* effectively. 

Second, an expansion-only strategy suggesth that Head Start par- 
ents of the lW{y» are just like Head Start partnits of the 1%0's. We 
al! know rhat this is not the truth. Poverty has dramatically 
changed the face o^ our Head Start population. 

Third, an expansion-only strategy fails to consider that while in 
n*?H«aix'h we know more alwut quality, the reality is quality in 
mitny Head Start Progr:ims has become increasingly illusive. 

It seems to me that if we want the lilst century Head Starts to 
be very effective, we nt^ a two-prong strategy. Functioning syner- 
gi^tically first we do need to concentrate on expansion. And here 1 
will depart a 'ittle bit from the preparied staiement that you have 
J tveivini The bulk ol our new money, 1 believe, about W percent 
should be useci to increiise slots and to increase opportunities for 
>oun« children. Hut the other 20 percent should be expended on 
quality. 

Mies V^m tH*rRhoe said a long time ago tha^ "less is more/* I'd 
like to concentrate on the prong where we'iv expending less, the 
quality prong, because that s the prong that ^ ^oing to make the 
Kreate?*t impart, much more impact. For me, a quality emphasis is 
the only effective insurance to expansion. 

What do we mean by quality? Research over the past years has 
told us that essentially there are three components of quality; first, 
the relationship between children and care givers; second, the n*la- 
tionship between pan*nts and staff: and. third, having a very high- 
quality environment. My recomhiendations {oi a high-<iuality ex- 
pansion focus on these three domams: First, children; second, par- 
ents; and, third, environment. 

First, children. The quality of Head Start T'rugrams for children 
around th h country is very, very strong. But like all early child- 
hood programs. Head Starts are faciiig some drr^matic pressures. 
TheyVe facing pressures of increased competition and cognitively 
oriented lurriculum?, and theyVe facing pressures of increased 
turnover. I think we need to stave these realities by increasing 
staff competence and by increasing continuity. 

How do we do that? The reality in, we have a good model in the 
New York (!ity Giant Step Program. There, we focused on staff 
training and were able to obtain funds for salary enhancements. 

What ' ^ere the consequences? The consequences were significant- 
ly reduced turnover for stall and outstanding cognitive perform- 
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ance on the Preschool Inventory* a nationally recognized standard- 
ized test for children. 

What does this mean for Head Start? It means that we should 
reinvigorate our training office, it means we should fortify links 
with quality early childhood training institutions, and we should 
consider salary and benefit enhancements to Head Start staff. 

The second focus of a quality component is a focus on parents. 
Head Start has been a national mcxiel for parent involvement. But, 
as we have seen. Head Start parents today are somewhat different. 
It s been a stretch, a real stretch, for He?d Start Programs to truly 
effectively serve parents and communities, I suggest that we need 
to put our money where our mouth is, and make the parent in- 
volvement family support component of Head Start extremely 
robust. We need to recognize that what happens to children is tre- 
mendously afTected by what happens to parents. We must arm our 
Head Start Programs with dollars and with st'^ff and prc^ram 
llexibility so that ihe needs of parents can be effectively met. 

And the third component of quality, a focus on the environment. 
I think we need to understand the new realities that Mr. Doyle 
speaks ah(.mi. Head Start exists in a very different context than it 
did years ago. Our Head Start Programs hnve aged. We nt*ed to 
focus on upgradin^^ the quality of the environments. We need to 
allow Head Start Programs to purchase equipment. That old bus* 
Bessie, that we bi/Ught 20 years ago has just done died. And, 
second* as Head Start has aged, it has grown into a much more 
complex Kirly childhood world. We need incentives so that Head 
St!irt can effectively collaborate at the local level, .so that commu- 
nity plat s can embrace Head Stan along with many of the other 
preschool programs that are currently expanding. And. fmaliy, at 
the State nnd Nati ^nal level, we must also consider the current en- 
vironment State;- are concerned and they are expanding thei: pro- 
grams for young children. Head Start should offer incentives to 
States who decide to marry their own moneys with thos n< *eys 
from the Federal ^rvel. Head Start must continue to stanr vi *:Ja- 
rometer of national quality, thereby promoting scientific iry 
and the developm*.*ni of new models to advance the early childhood 
profession. 

Gentlemen, often when I speak before academic audiences, I end 
with a quote from philosophers or from the academic w^orld. Today, 
speaking before you, I'd like to end with a quote from business, 
from your own sphere. 1 urge ytni to adhere to the adage that 
'^quality is really job number one. " 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Kagan follows:] 
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Hr. ChaixriBan and Subcoxmittee Memb«rs, th«nK you for the 
oppprtunity to tostify on the future ot Head ^t^rt. I speak to 
you as a researchar end aoadomic/ a saa]>er ol national panals and 
advisory comaittaas on Hoad Starts and a ton&er Head Start 
Diractor. HopafuXly, tharafora, you vill find ay raeoaroandations 
regarding how K«^d start s«iould aXlocats it» nev monias helpful 
froTO ' ctlcal and theoretical perspectives. 

hy heals ia aiapio: Head Start has served this nation 
roaarXalJiy well for 25 yaars, yet in order to siaintain its 
standard of excellenoof Head Starts likm any thrivir? enterprise, 
siust 'modi f y itselT to nteet new Reeds ^ to accosu&cdate current 
demographics^ and to Incorporate findings froa new research. 

In spite, or perhaps because, of its sii&p^^city, this thesis 
deaands thoughtful analysis aiui taking honest sf^ock* Nationally 
Head Start looks strong. Since its incept ion. Head Start has 
served ll,aoo«000 children, many of whom are handicapped, migrant 
or non-Enqlish dominont* It has eapioyed countless low -income 
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individuals^ many Head Stan: s«rc«ts who conatituto rougMy one- 
third ot the staff. £t has enriched the consunitlss in which it 
ia located, knd perhaps less frequently acknowledged, it has 
engendered cross-^reice and cross-dlass understanding and hoen an 
exemplar for early childhood development for the entire nation. 
This analysis suggests that tho nation might hest be served by 
expanding Hoed Stat-t exactly as ve Know it to the thousands of 
unserved youngstorft and families — an '•expansion only" strategy. 

UnfortuTjately such a conclusion belies both the complexity 
of the situation and the state of our Knowledge. It fails to 
acXr#owiedgo that the context of early childhood education has 
changed dramatically. With 35 states launching or expanding 
programs for low-incomo pre-schoolers, with tsa and 99-457 
taxing root, Heaa Start is not the lone program or even the major 
program in many communities. Ve tend to hear more about Head 
Start because it ts the single largest national program* Yet at 
the local level it axists within a fragile ecosystem where, 
paradoxically, it is forced to compete for scarce resoiirces 
(apace, staff and sometimes ^ildrctr*) and to collaborate to 
improve services — without sufficient incentives for either* 

An "expansion only** strategy also fails to acknowledge that 
many 1990s Head Start parents face lives that are quite different 
from parent^ of the 1960s. Cert&inly^ poverty existed then^ but 
we Know it has become more tenacious and its sequelae more 
pervasive » Today's Head Start parents— the key to children's 
sustained success '--need strong consistent family support if they 
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art to unleash th©»seivM and t:h»ir children frcno poverty's 
clutclies* 

Finally, an '^expansion only» strategy fails to considar 
that vhilo in tneoryt research has Helped us define quality Bore 
precisely f in practice, quality remains sore elusi>^ as staff 
leave programs and as aonitoring and training are reduced* 

Given new knowledge and this changed context # a '^business as 
usual strategy" —manifest as expansion only — is insufficient. 
If w want to prepare children and faiailias for the future, and 
keep Head Start fully effective vhile remaining true to its 
ideal s« integrity demands that nev dollars he devoted both to 
expansion and quality* A focus on expansion alone Vill seriously 
jeopardise current and future program quality. Kore 
specifically, I suggest that you: 

FIRST, expand Head Start to serve unsarvad, underserved and 
crisis populations^ with the goal of creating a high quality Head 
Start experience for all children by 2000* To that end, i 
recommend allocating the majority of new dollars to program 
expansion. 

^9EC0ND, allocate a significant percentage of nev dollars — 
perhaps 30%-'-to enhancing quality. What Lee lacocca said for 
automobiles is true for Bead start, ^^Quality is Job Onei** four 
areas for quality enhancement that incorporate recent research^ 
address changing demographics and consider the changing nature of 
the field warrant consideration; 
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I. SAFECUARD THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN. 

R«s«arch demonstratee that three variablas affect 
qpiality outcoxaes for young children; 1} the nature of the 
relationship between the child and the teacher? 3) the nature of 
the environiaent; anc^ 3) the nature of the relationship between 
teachers and parents. Therefore, a quality campaign wust; 

A. ENHAI^CK STAFF CAPACITIES by providing sustained, 
high quality training for all Head Start staff - To enhance in- 
aervice training, regional training offices should be 
roinvigorated and linXs with major early childhood inst ttutionn 
fortified. Wherr possible funds for eupplonentary training to 
help Head Start st^ff obtain baccalaureate degrees should also bo 
re-instated. Training is the key to quality? 

B- ENH/JiCK STAFF SALARIES AND BENEFITS so th©y arr 
comparable vitti those of other providers in the cosmunity vith 
similar educaticrnr training and job functions f 

c. ENHANCE TUE an^RIcmUH by adamantly emphasizing 
the implementation of developmentally appropriate practices ; 

D. KSKANCE THE ENVIRONMENT by allowing funds to be 
spent on one^tune renovationi transportation and purchase of 
instructional equipment; 

E» ENHANCE ACCOUNTABILITY by increasing the capacity 
of regional officer to monitor Head Start progreuss. 
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XX. KEBT THE CUltRENT HESDS OF PAHEKTS IH THEIR ROLES AS 
AOULX WORKEKS AND FAIfXLY HEKe^RS 

A. ENHANCE FMflLY COHPfiTEHCE by making family 
support — not parsnt lnvoXv«mdnt*-the oomerstone of Head Start's 
parent of forts ; 

ENHANCE PROGRAMS' ABILITY TO EFFECTyVEI-Y DEAL WITH 
FAHTLT^ by incraasinq funds allocated for persom^el and training 
associated with the family coxaponsnt of Haad start; 

StTPPOliT PARENTS' REAL NEE!^ hy allowing regulatory 
flexibility so programs can support paronts (via longsr sorvlco 
houra^ cibllng support) as thoy pursue training and education 
that promotes aconomic »slf-»uf f iciancy. 

IJTe PROKOTE HEAD START COLLABORATION WITH OTHER PRUGRAKS 

A. ENHANCE PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS by establishing 
financial incsntivas for Hsad Start prorjroms that increase 
servica quality and comprahansivansssf avoid sarvice 
duplications and unnacassary spondimj by collaborating with 
coamunity agencies serving pre-achool children or corporations. 

B. XKCRBASE COLLABORATION WTR THE PITBLIC SCHOOLS by 
requiring that each Head Start program implement a lin>c3ge 
strategy that eases the transition for youngsters and families a& 
they leave Head Start and ensures pro-am and i*ervice 
continuity r 

C. FOSTEP. HEAD START EXPANSION WITH STATE HTNDS ty 
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providing incentivao for statM wbo link vitlx H«act Start aa a 
Mans Pf onhancingi sarvices to youn? chiKSran* 

IV, REVITALIZE HEAD START'S AS k USADER IN EARLY 

CHILDHOOD OHVELOPMKSrr 

A. INCREASE THT NATIOS'S KNOWLEDGE BAf.E ABOUT HOUUG 
OlILOREN by reactivating Head Start's leadership role in research 
regarding tho growth and davelopraent of children and their 
families. 

B. EARLY CKILDHOOD KDUCATIOM IH THE KATION by 
launching « series of doaonstration efforts that try out 
altornativea to Head start's current structure. Evaluate such 
efforts and apply th<» findings to boprove Head Start and ether 
early childhood prcxjraisS' 

in cionclusion, you aay recall that Kierkegaard said, we liye 
our lives forward and uivlerstand them backvardSr For no progras 
is this adage more apropos than Head Start. It began quic)cly* it 
withstood turbulent times and it bocaae a barometer of hope for a 
just society. Tofi^/, you have the trenendous obligation to allow 
Head Start » futuivi to advance at least as quicXly se ft hes 
' advanced in p*\9t . Only when quality and expansion are co- 
eAphasixed will u^at occur. 
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Representative Scheuer. Thank you very much, Ms. Kagan. 

Well now hear from David Weikart who is pr^ident of the 
High/Scope Educational Research Foundation in Michigan. Mr, 
Weikart is the author of a number of articles on early childhood 
education. 

STATEMKNT OF DAVID P. WKIKART, PRKSIDENT, HI(;H/St:OPE 
EDITATIONAL RESKARt H FOUNDATION^ YPSII.ANTI. MI 

Mr. Wkikakt, Thank you ver>' much. It s a pleasure to be here, 
Mr, Chairman. Vd like to. in the interests of time and trying to 
match Ms. Kagan s stellar eximiple of keeping to the schedule, just 
talk about three things: First, costs of good programs, and then two 
examples of the way programs can he focused to gain more from 
the amount of resource's available 

First, the ANation now spends about $14,9 billion in early child- 
hood education for poor children and nonpoor children whose 
mothers are in the labor force. Families with mothers employed 
outside the home spend $11 billion on child care each year, subsi- 
dized by Federal lax breaks of about $4 billion. In I9H8, the Federal 
Government spent about fl}^ billion on early childhood pn^rams. 
What is interesting to note is that States spent $600 million on 
child care. $2r>0 million on prekindergarten programs at that time. 

In a sense, to look at the costs of what programs are to try to get 
a handle on this, the Congre4?s authorized the General Accounting 
Office to survey 2{;r> full-time accredited preschool centers. The 
sur%'ev found that the average annual per-child cost of these ac- 
credited programs was $4,mi This included $H(K) of value-in kind 
donation, .such as rent and labor. These prc^rams had a good stafT- 
ing. These salaries, however, pruvidt^ at $i:i70(^ per teacher. This 
is quite abtne the standard Head Start salary which, as one of the 
Farlier speakers quoted, is about .*S9,(MH> to $12,0(H). 

For these staff to average $20,(H)0 in sidary would require a 46- 
percent incrt^iise, that would raise the jx^r-child cost to $0,000. Head 
Starts serving youngsters just 20 hours a week for H4 weeks spend 
an average of $2. BOO per child. However, the average salary for 
Head Start teachers in the last year on this full 1,3{H) hours of 
service was $12,(MM) with $15,000 for bachelor s degrees. If salaries 
of all Head Start stafT are increased by 25 percent, the average 
teacher s salary would increase to $15,000 and the cost would be 
$:?,000 per child. In a sense, full-time Head Start Programs then 
would cost $5,900, the same amount as found in the GAO study as 
needed for full-time quality programs. 

But salaries are really a difficult thing because even at $15,000 
per salary per staff, we will have greatly underfunded or underpaid 
these people keep these jobs- If we use a $15,000 a year base and 
expand to all the children who need the services, we find a total 
public and private cost to provide good early childhood prc^rams 
now needed for the poor in the United States would be a $2.4 bil- 
lion additional expenditure; $1.7 billion for part-time pn^rams for 
poor 3- and 4-year-olds; and $0.7 billion for full-time programs for 
poor children. This assumes that we do not increase the amount of 
service in terms of time* just continue part-time programs within 
the current structure. But even if this were done, we would find 
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that we would not solve the salary problem in Head Start. It would 
simplv increase it to $15,000 for current salaries, and we do not 
feel that would change the rate of staff turnover and the problems 
that are experienced in national Head Start 

One potential solution is to consider a staffing model that would 
allow three tiers of service. This sumfestion is painful t^cause of 
preference to obtain higher salari^ for all staff. But until that's 
pc^ible, a three-tier system offei^ a possible way out of the im- 
paroe. To be effective, such an approach would have one tier of 
highly trained supervisory level staff, a second, licensed teacher 
demonstrators, and, third, general teaching staff. The top level 
stafft the super\'isory staff, should be paid at the equivalent of 
public school supervisors and paid in the $35,0l)0 to $50,000 range. 
They should provide inservice training supervision and general cur- 
riculum support to classrooms and home-service units. These indi- 
viduals would he college graduates with teaching certificate or 
equivalent experience with specialized training, and one position 
established per every 250 children or one per program. 

Under these highly trained supervisors should be staff who are 
the secoi^d level of licensed teachers. Teacher demonstrators who, 
via a career path would either develop into supervisors and train- 
ers of Head Start or remain in long-term service providing develop- 
mentally appropriate education. These teacher-demonstrators 
would be assigned to two or three Head Start classroom groups or 
units as head teachers and would be paid the same salaries as 
public schoolteachers who currently earn $28,000 annually in 1988 
dollars. A third level staff would be general teaching staff. And 
this area is very important because, historically, early childhood 
education and care in Head Start in particular, with its low enlr>' 
level training requirements and its tKxrial service community orien- 
tation has been a vehicle for local community people to learn job 
skills and gain work-related experier :es. This open access link to 
the community should remain. While many committed staff mem- 
bers prefer to participate in these general staff roles indefinitely, 
most move on to other areas of employment after several years. 
This produces the high turnover rale. The key, though, is providing 
community access. 

And one possible solution would be to link into some of the cur- 
rent discussion about developing a national service for education 
program funded by the Federal Government and perhaps a pooling 
of State monevs which would provide tuition credits for college and 
job training that would be related in some way to the number of 
years worked in child care in Head Start positions. And so, in a 
sense, there is a way of linking up the notion of general teaching 
staff available from the community with low minimum initial 
skills to be able to move into Head Start and maintain a level of 
service to the community and to the prc^ams. And as these people 
work and gain skills and experience, then perhaps we can encour- 
age them to go on for additional job training or college attendance 
which would again meet Mr. Ltoyle's reouirements of a higher 
trained available staff. Head Start should remain a link to ihe 
community and a process out. 

A second area for change that might be examined is that of re- 
search and development within the Head Start group with a view 
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of getting more response or more value for money expended. Re- 
search and demonstration pro-ams in Head Start have been an 
important function. Over the last 25 years, approximately $500 mil- 
lion has been spent on such projects. While many of the^ pro- 
grams are unusually well operated and carefully administered, 
thev generally have a minimal impact on the daily operation of 
Head Start. To be effective. Head Start needs to invent new devices 
that allow rewards for decentralized thinking and independent ini- 
tiatives outside the traditional academic and government circle. 

One current research alternative shows some promise. Recently 
in the fall of 1987, 11 Head Start centers established the Head 
Start Research Cooi^rative Panel. This group of panels has direct- 
ed a series of studies, one involving case studies of long-term fol- 
lowup from Head Start and the other as the executors of U.S- Child 
Care Study, a household survey of needs of child care within the 
United States. 

This Head Start panel is a model for an effective nontraditional 
alternative for research programs sponsored by the National Head 
Start office. The basic concept that underlies the panel is that a 
cluster of Head Start directors, representing widely distributed pro- 
grams and constituting a national sample, assumes responsibility 
for planning, executing, analyxing. and disseminating research re- 
lated to issues in Head Start Programs and development. Head 
Start directors make all the decisions regarding the operation of 
the panel. The panel also contracts with a technical service group 
to provide technical support and knowledge throughout all phases 
of the project 

The goal is to allow the research questions to evolve from the 
direct experience in day-to-day operations that the directors have 
with their programs and from the actual information that panel re- 
search projects collect from their programs. Outcomes will have an 
impact on both local and national practices. 

This approach puts directors at the nexus of research, program 
operation, and new ideas. Operation with the panel gives directors 
a deeper insight into achieving program quality, transferring re- 
search data into program operations, and engaging staff and com- 
munity in issues of child development and family support. It allows 
staff to better understand their program to interact on a wider 
range of professional issues critical to Head Start quality, and to 
see Head Start from a broader perspective. It fosters Head Start 
leadership in research at local. State, and National levels as devel- 
opers, demonstrators, and communicators. In addition to the spe- 
cial research reports it generates, this approach is a system of staff 
development, a proce^ for building prc^am quality and a catalyst 
for community involvement. Head Start needs the expansion 
moneys which are being discussed. Going to full funding is some- 
thing to be desired. Head Start is a national resource, a program 
that works. But within that expansion, we need to respond to the 
specific needs and details that Head Start has identified oyer the 
vears. The Nation needs to build on its strengths and deliver its 
benefita to children, families, and the community. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Weikart follows:] 
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Mr. Oiairman, m<?m^t>i>> uf th*> juJbcoinfBjTt'*^ on Edd'Mtx^n and Kealtii, i 
am David P. Weikart, Prpsid^nit the Hign/Sccpe EducaLional Rcseasch 
Foundation, an ind^pem^^^nt, nonprofit research, development, and training 
organization wiUi hefidqu.irters m Vpsilantx. Michigan. The Foundation' n 
principal goal?; are to promotp the development of children from intancy 
throuijh adolescence arul to f^upport te^oheis and parents as they help 
children learn and qtcv. The Fuundiition conducts national and 
international projects xn re&earch, prcqram developrtent, professional 
training, pubiirhmg. and put^iic outreacn, with funding support trom boUi 
governmental and private sour^^ey. 

Today I will dincu^'i> severiil t't?nt£vil issues important m early 
childriotjd caie afid education with a spi'dal '.ocus un National Head Start. 
Attention will given to tho pconomic iss'.cp involved. While the dollars 
spent on prograj^s such as H*',^d Start are importarit to the general health 
and security of the natv.j*, it is how ihe^e doiiats ote spent that is 
critical to the succei.s *'xpmenced by the part inpAt mp children and tiieir 
families. Program qualuy determines whether program goals can be obtained 
<ind not the jnete fact tljat a program is operated. 



Tht* »<*ed lor Ckx>d ^^r^ ^ chij^HXid Puigr^ima 

Over the past tew derades, the demand toi f»atly «*hildhood proQranjc has 
Increased because of the mcreaiiing maternal employTtient rate; the dem^vid for 
early childhood program tjual ity has increased because ot the growing 
recognition that good early chiidtjood programs cmi contribute to children's 
developaent. In 195D, when only 14 percent of mothers of children under 6 
were m the l^ihor force, famiiiec^ met most of their own child care needs. 
In 1987, when 61 percent of children under 5 had mothers eroplcyed outside 
the home, parents and other relatives tooX care of only 64 per^^nt of these 
children^and early childhood programs tooK care of the remain n^ 46 
percent. As female employment continues to increase, fewer parents and 
other relatives are available to take care of young children. For this 
reason, increasing nuniheis of parents will enroll their children m early 
childhood programs m hofnps and m centers. 

Underlying the deijate over puDlic support foe early ohildhood programs 
IS the debate over maternal employment, but the worldwide trend towards 
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Increased raatemal emrU)>wnt in indlsputatjle, as am the broader trends 
towards u>creased i»concmu' i)pportimAti€S toi women *intJ '♦conorotc equity 
between women and mfn. An/ si>ecial ch.irACterlf?tic5 £<aci> physical sire 
aiid strength that m^ty <{u.aily men ovf*r women tor ♦'^qxsrulturai «r induntriai 
jolJs have little ielev£UK't; to today's new information and service ^obs. 
Because oC tDese t,r*;nd«5, <ind airaoot Independent ot any increase m putilic 
Bupport fpr early ohAldJ^jod prwcirams. the mcoioe potential of ©others will 
ccnttnue to asow; raore of. them will enter the l*%bor torcr; and those who do 
not will ^aciifice more in ioxgone eammgn, 



Pgalliy e Ettects ot q mxi Kar jy^Chi 1 dho wi iUoaL^^- 

The retiear^rh on qood cAiiy childhood prow?i*tiiif h.ts tM»»»n mt>«t extenisive 
tor chilJien livxng m poverty. Fitty studies reviewed by the Hoad Gt^iit 
Symiesis Pro)ert toujid evKJence of .an iirprovement in children's average 
ifitf^nt-ctu^l i"^erformanctf UuU I.^^t^d t^^rt- ^*ears. Altta uqh some ciaire 
that ^05t etteetii of iai h pio-^raiiib twide .iway, clear evidcD'-p of tadeout hoS 
^'^n found only tui ^-midrrvrs intellectual pertormance. In the 1964?s, Uie 
h^V. thes>is was that -^v^n s.htMj!?n early cluldhood education was tound to 
iiBt^rt. e ypunq oniidrf^r/r jutrllectual performance, subseqiient education 
would tot effect 5t. IftbteviJ, it may be argued, even eis early childhood 
education! improves children's intellectual perfonr.ance, so elementary 
education initially iroriovcs chihUen s intellectual pertotT^ance {albeit to 
44 lesser extent thait prfFchr»ol education), but then tails to maintain this 
improvement. Children f? early i.Tjprove^nent m intellectual perfonnanc-e 
':liGappears £>ecause ctnldren yitU atui with*out pr**school -proqram experience 
share Uie saiae elejii^ntarY-srhL>c>l clas^siooms whic^i do n^i^t maintain Uus 
iipprovement . 

Eight lonq-tetiTJ Mjdies nav<? tou:/i *^videi.'V vhat. K-^d pr.><.,u .^Jr.r. t:.r 
y c jng - Th j Ml^ILJ, xvitvi_i - rLXtill^ pr.vauu"** iiTTi.^oit.int lwf,^-teiTO be net its. 
fc^ui ot 'rhe\>e studies t\-Uov;pct participant r t-.' .tvj*»f; 

- th*» Perr>' i*rp;7v-K'^/t study 

- tJ.*» Eariy Tr.\:'.u.'. ^^i' M^'-t riut;-/^ 

- the Proje^-t HCi-£ '.'..ty'^ 

- thf^ Head -ru-Jy :n l-.-nw-, i 

The remaining four cf^di^^c (.'woweii p^rti .ir in-.-, to .v:ps • 
* the Syracuse study ' 

- trj^ H.tr leiQ «^^TiKiy 

- U»e Mother-ChiI<i Homi- st^ii^y'"^ 

- tiie New York public scJiOol preK;ijd*?rgarten evaluation. ^ ^ 

Of the children who originally participated m these studies^^^a 

percent provided information m the roost recent follow-up surveys As a 
group, tnese studies have oi^nsidei odjltf v*ilidity ai^d represent a subntantial 
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etiort tt}i»t has sprtjwv^ iJ^^raUes awd xnvoivod Mufl>^iv>ur, r*?r>jw?cteU s<'Xf*nrist8?. 

YpsilaiiU Perry rre srhucq prpxeot- 

Perhaps the boM kf>Mwn :tiPro »»i»riY inttn vefition '^i..ms Ir. 
High/Scope Foundt^t ion ' s Ypsilaiit: r^rr>' Prp.scho.->l Pr^j^ct^ 

The Periy Pf^^{:(^h^.:>l Pr'*')ert it^ .M^ ungomq '^tudy t^gun in -t i::^ 

blacX youths, Ctora iamii3^»s uf iijw 50CIi^economiL• st*;^tus, who were .it. rif^V: 
ot tailjnq in sch^*-)!. Th*> piup* 'ze of rh** study w.is to explore* t^e long 
tenn effects ot the?e younq p<?uple of pnrtirip^itjcn versu*:: non- 
participatton m .\ proqr.^m hi qh -quality early childhuod education. 
Dravm from 3 single school att^nd;»nc<* Mea, at ages 3 and 4 the-se 
youngcters were randamiy 'Uvia«»d xn\o :\n ^yrerxitJ^ntal grcMp that rooe-, vr-.i j 
high-qunllty pr»*schf>ol pFoqrajn .<r)d a control qroup that rt* reived no 
pr*»schODi program. _ ;nnatxon bcaz bot»n froliecteJ abcur. vheso yo-ingr.*-*-!?-. 

And aqaiD at aQ^r> U, 1^, 1?. a.id no^ .it 28-~asrer*^im; f4-,.Ti:v 
demoqraiJhirs; rfuld .>l>i ! : t i»'r . -in'l &rhol<^Ftit* 3trci?mpM siirT;.\^t.5; and 

and enspl- 'pT»*r«t . 



Result n 

Tho I oit -^-^r TP, •: 1 .... t V • t t : v \ 7 ^ ,r.i; 1 q 1 6 1 s . t i. U . >v 1 1 . ■ ; T * i i ■■•fr. 
proqroir. ^'ntrv at .ii^v.* ^ v, -.ii... .-Hiwithi'wd at ^^q** : fi.is i iov^iJ*"! i^'poriant 
information on Vi^ ;rj .f^ A ^^fl\ '»diioati'n futuip jfi/i.h, on the 
whole, ^nj ly lai.i 3 vi ^vit: >:i sif;runr«?ntiy .^ir^:*^ hill's 
perf orman>.*e in laU'i l\if 

did :iOL AH i.viniR.ti : -'>J l "*!!- ivv; 
In f'duc il i ' r. - - 

• Few*-: .'i.,^ : :i Tn.-i.t.^ily jf-tuded t:^* v;,, ^l^.j 

• More .jf.fTid*^! .'l^IJ*-.;*' ^-r >D trdininq pr-.-yidmr ( v.s. . r; ; 
I/. t)je WL'fiJ of woi K - 

• rtore hold -oh;; (SO" v... 

• Mor»? surroif thems'.-Iv^*?. by then ■■*wn f^t spou:;p's) 

• Mere rfre r. itisficd wir.n work vs. 
In tiif? oummunity 

• r»:wer .tri toi >rr :nin.tl aft n \ U*; v:.. bin 

• Low**t Diiiji.VHte >4 vr. 11 ' per 100 v/arn'Mij 
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A ;^it?{.>l rtf\aiysis ot l"; ye.tir toUow-op tint, propram showed a 

veiv ^vMtive vahie to: tvixj ay^ri; 

V* ^«J>o»it S^>*«>^Xi i>er t,>.^ii:.-ipaiit per proqr.\m yeir. ;It xs .rporiai^*: t::. note 
t.hi*t this cT'^at fj^3ur»» itu'liid<^t: itenn of scfirol oper.^Mcn ih^t -^.re usually 

such as b'iiUiWi;; dct'i**^ u»t,lOf,, s'lot:iinq, voIaiiLenc, ^tr.) 
iU)MT beu^ti\.s tuand th" ta?f,>ayprr wpre redticed ro-.ns pf r participoxU 
of atKnii ;jb.iW tui i^ptM'i d ^^luca: ion i.ro^?rs-vnR, Si,0^»t5 tor mme, and 
?ib,iW tor «pitr*n» ^SM'^t '^m'*-, Addit.ion^ai p^.isL-S'^ooriddry e<i*icati'>n costy 
OV part I ' ipant r. ad if d *t.- at $1,^><X' t<? rnstr,, P,irti' :panti> were exported to 
pay S'^.k'^V n?.>rt' xn t.^x^^s »?e^au.'<t' ot in^^r^as^d litetimi? e**rnings i predi^'tt-d 

lJU^'4iAin. ihrrt* i^r.-i u,*^ coHt <:»t tht» twM yr,\r pt'^*r.i». The return 15 
Lit ei;.,a-r; Uuil evt*h .^ Tw » ^-c.^r ^^ro'^ra^^^ thai wan only K.ilf as effect ivp 
»i£ the '>i*c-y^.<r pr^n .^m :Tjdj#?cj Wf'^^id still yield a positive ret\jn> on 
;nvt'St2B^nt . The savimp from ret jred coLtc to: special education alone are 
-unnqii rc» r**tum to t^ixp^^yers an *^mt;unt equivalent to t^ie cost oi a one- 
ye*.»t pj.^^r.iin. ^:j«rf.siin^ uc money it not a poUcy nptioi^. Under vruient 
l.iws .ind re ^ulatiuf tf ^ mt^ricy wiU spent; tJ*^ rf^ ucf lies m decidinci 
h-^w currh ,inj whei^ we wish tc spenf* it. 



t«_o tfvjf c^ffi ^ 9« *»\i,ity 

E.iily .•hil.tiu.d 'tic' lanb .i*:v v;oik wn-,.. U.oy .irr ot rulticiera 
.r^^Uty ft qcit d ^^riy -hvldhy"^ proorrfTu f^n ^^K'* ph^^-e in any ^ettma 
Thot h.^S 4df»fniat* ti'^.in*.-;*!! .md tihyi^irai resuuireL ^uid an adtcPvjate numtx?i 
ot 5«p^fvi!»eU, 'lualifird £tatf--in a private ijotre, c^-ntt-r, nursery school, 
pjl.lir r- h^^2. or Hr.id .'t;.rt pr.^^i.iin, building -^n the- research Imdingr 
-Mfd hpifin ijitd or»;>'^ivp exp^Mi^^ncf* of the part tVw decader, we Iiave 
develor^d the following- detmifum i>t eaiiy-childhQCd-i>roqra» quality. 

' ^ '^• ^V^^ ^^^g^ c!tild- dev>iIopment- ru mculuJT^ approac h^ thf- 

no<f impf^rt ant component <TJaixty, proo;otes sound intellectual, 
nociai, and phx'??ical development by providinq a supportive 
environment in which children choose their own learning activities 
aud taKe responsibility for completing them. A long- term study of 68 
r.iIrJren raised m poverty found that this approach with 
-i'-schooiers. when compared to a direct instruction approach, 
i*H>et^red tc le.*d to a much iuwer rate of juvenile delinquency. 
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Figure 1 



PERRY PRESCIJOUL PROGRAM PER-CilILD 
COSTS AND BENEFITS TO TAXPAYERS 



Bene<M Uhou^^nds} -10 -S 0 S 10 IS 20 25 30 



K.12 schoul co$t lavrng: 5 

Add«d iuHegf cost - I 

Dime r^duciton savings* 3 

Welfare M^mgf 16 

Addittonaf tn% doHafi 

paid by participants 5 

Total benefiu to taxpayer f i8 




Program Cos! (IhuuiandsJ 


Benelit-Cosl Raiio 


Une->eaf program 




6 to 1 


iMO'^ear program 




3 to 1 



/vofe* Table entrlei are constant 1981 JoHars, discounted at 1 percent annually. 
Adapted Jrt ^n |ohn R. Berruela-ClenYent, lawrence |- Scbwcmhart. W. Steven 
Barnett, Ann S. Epstein, and David P Wetkart. Changed Uyes: Effeas off/re Teriy 
Ff^$€hool Ptogrum on Yo%jih$ ihrough Age 19. Monographs of the High/Scope 
[ducattonal Research Foundation* d lYpsilantt. Mtch.: High/Scope Preist 1934, p. 
91. 

'Savings to cilixens as taxpayers and as potential crime viciims. 
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- staff ate tra ined in enf^y ^'^ ^i^^hogd tieveX p^^Pg^t. and the curriculum 
eBEifiiS3- fiatlonai Say Care study confirmed that adults are 
better at providing early childhood care and education when they have 
coliege-ievel training with early childhood content-*the type ot 
training that cm le^d to early childhc>otl colleqe degrees and the 
early childhood field's coR!?>etency based Chil<3 Development Associate 
credential, now flourishing m Head Start. 

- Staff receive supporti v e curriculum suc^ervlsion and t ngq^-va^c e 
training from persons knowledgeable in the spetritic curriculum as 
vrell aa the organization's goals- Effective admin istxators 
understand and .ictively sut»port the goals and operation of early 
childhood proyr.imf. and their chlld-dev«»lopment -euriicuiuBi .ipproach. 
The" provide for early childhoud staff develoHinent, including 
meetings at least monthly that deal with the issues ot day- to d.^y 
opexatlon of .» . n v 1 d • Uevflt;i-m<»nt'cumculum ?»pproa<'h. 

* grc'.upf; arp sip.-^U , w::.h mc^ie than thr^^e- l.-* tive- yeai -oidc 

Mver>' twc if'il'; . I? rv yprir olds for every thr^^e «4dults^^^?njht 
cue year Ids f r *?v*t/ t.ws; aduits; and one miasiX per adult, 

~ nc ; s'^at t : k _w :0 n j^ai^vXS ah:_p.irt fH?i 5_ in thvie cjill d re 

^'•^y^'lPM^CJll:' -t.iff arf* the recoinir^«^ expert'j on child development 
piir*w*iples and .le tr^'afeJ such by p.-»xenti>- But partntu atv 
j^^oynized at lU** »jll;maLe -experts *in tticir chilcirer. 's ben.ivior, 
tiait3, and i 'u.'ilv txick^roand. 

• ^itat^ it i^ ^^.»T.i:iT ) v*e tf> rLiiil r ' 5 prt\t:cal, it c.'l t and. j_jut|,i/^iX» 
n»^>>ri? ; .^'nd fc»T?il i*^s"\vr> rid_.c_a ie . aiui so nc^l :;eTvi >-.s. needs. Voonij 
cKiictien living .n pc-verty may *(»eil need publ\ciy provided meals and 
preventive health care; their loniUtjs are often und'^r str^'ss and may 
npe<? help in fm'Jing aqencios th.it addiess their nt-eus. Younu 
children wi\os& nkithTS a^e m ti.^ l.ibor fcr.,f. muy wtU ncei fi:il t:re 
tThiid ctiie even when tney a*e er.roiied in part-time prograro.- . 

" k^^^ ion Qt' 'csj ''...'l^J^J^r-'l^'^^*'^^ -"^^iv appr.unai^ , Valid. 
reViabl'^. an:! .ievi^ iop:^ ^r.t/iUy apprOtn-i:^te obf^rrvat lun pro'reoures. 
ratings- "ini teiiLr help '/i*riy childhood teachers make decisions about 
s pro'^ram s :..?iuy a:»U well it enhrtnc^s c:aidier*'s development . 

file rtcc reditativn , riteria th^ Matii^nai Ac^de^ny ot Early Childhood 
Pioqiamc^^ ot the N.-ition.i: Ar'^onation for -.he E:duc.'^liv.>n ct Younq Children 
(tiAEYC; .tiid the prin.ip.cr. -L.ys*erlv;n^j Hiqh Scop*? Foufilatiin s :#»QistrY ot 
endorsed trainers *?iTi»Jv 'ih'^re quality cn.:racte;r isti^c . In addition, the 
I^ABVC criTeiia require js-^.^ran-s t i iromply with state aiid local health %nd 
safety req>.iremeiit5r *-rain staff tc dete':t illness piovide tirr.t aid; 
-ind ensuie that. .:hi:.clre.» '-iv** rjutiitio'js meals, h^^al'-J^ aid r^rial 
service referral K i 'ievt*: ;r,j«-ri: r-iS^ensnen* s. 
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Th^ Cogt^i qf Good Programs 

The nation now in\N>sts a total of 14.9 billion ctollars a year m early 
chlXcDK>od programs fur puor children and nonpoor children whose soth^r? are 
in the laiaor force. Families with mothers employed outside the ho5»e spend 
Sli.l billion on child care each year, ® subsidized by federal tax breaks 
for dependent care worth billion. In FY 19B8, the federal govemDent 
spent 52.9 billion on supp^^^t for ^arly childhood prograins, * States spent 
$^&d 181 11 ion on child Crtre'" and 5250 sill ion on prekindergarten programs. 

Current eariy-chAldtit>Dd-pro9r,wi costs m day care centers reflect a 
level ot quality th^t r*an be^ii cailfd "barely »ideqijate as evaluated by 
objective measures."*^ Families with employed mother? report spendmkj 
52,262 per child m d^iy care centerf:, 52,1^7 per child in day care homes, 
and SI, 477 per child m care by relatives,"^ Teachers m dav care centers 
receive an fliveragc houily wage of $5.3^, or 5^,363 ^innuaily.*"^ Forty-onr 
percent of day care c-'nter staff leave each year. 

In on eftoit to .iiisr^s U.e cor-.ts of prcqramo reg.irded as i^ood latlitr 
than ly>n<v*l, the U.l', (Vnvral Acrmmtinq Office S'trveyed ^^b NAEYC- 
accreditt'd full-tirae p^.^rly -hil'lhocd praqramf>." Th** r.uiv*»y found that U:e 
average annual per-k-niXd rurt of tfjese accredited ptogramj:: was $a,()(>0, 
including $^90 for the value of in hind ck?nations fsuch as rent and labor), 
Proerasjs nad good staffing \l adult for every 4 infants or 9 4-year-oids) , 
but still provided relatively low pay {$13,700 per teacher K These staff 
salaries would require 3 4t per'^ent increase for teachers to average S20,ytX.^ 
a year, which would increase th^ we rage cost pe^ -'hiid tc CC,i>75, or 55,585 
without in-Kind donati<.>ns. Clifford and Russell ".^-timatv that with 
desirable staf^ pay {tiveiaye te«rner salaiy vi s;»0,kKX>) and starting tl 
adult for every 4 infants or i& 4-y**ar-oidsJ , the per-child cost of a good 
full'timti early childhood program would be $S,2b8 a year. 

Ht\-td Start proijr iHiL, seivir^y youfi^steis ^0 ^d^'^' ^ week for 34 r^ecks a 
yeai, spp£;f. on average 51^,664 p^r ';nild m Hov;ev*»t:, ti^e avetai?e 

salary for Head [Jtart te^jheri: was a yeat hrrjrs), 51^,403 a 

ye^r for those with b^rh'^luxc^' df^qrf^es. If the salaries of all Head Start 
staff were increase J by peir^nt, tr.e .iv**ra<;* te.^chpr salary would be 
515, rhe roi-t p^r »*hild tor the 34 wr^^k program would he S3.1"f7 
F ull-ti mo He^d SU^rt t-i. ^rar.s Wi«iJd .-Ci>t aoi^ur p^r child, the saiT^o as 

t »e tuil-timf* pr";;^ .in;:, ''ir^^'j jUv-v*^ piut; .in rtcisticrui] Z^^OO for iupplementary 
services for children pi>ve:ty. 

7vif;U i '*yv :n/^t*»r? -ftr r*»-iuired t^-r qoo^ '^arly -"hildhrfod ^.-r^jrams 

m the U.S., bti m '...^ :nt ^rir.^tivn on populationr ai^d '•'sts presented m 
this paper. Jt ai;surof»i. ^r; ;*vpin-je full-timo teacher naiary of Si^O,00O and 
ar» average "part -t imp" tt-acher sal.-^iy of 215,000. Some vrcuid argue that- 
such a salary lev*?l ir, b'^y^'.d re^^'h; others would a roue that the average 
eaily ';.^u!dhDod ^/'r*c;teL siieiry sh-^uld bf^ the sajne At. the average public 
school t^vic.^er foaijcy, r.^'a^c:*! in 198?."^ He believe that ri;e proposed 
aver age i: ar*t r'.vs-:)r.cit'l'.\ acMfcV.fbi**, and etseritial t*; the ^rtahi liration r.i 
the e«^ily rhridhucd tPffhor wl-i ctnd mamteriance of quality m early 
childhood ptoorams. Howf^ver, it i;?)'juld oe noted tha^" both costs and 
population si-t-s» wiil '-r.iiuq*^ rver time. Indef*d, Ute introduction of funding 
for 9ood proT-^jTij; will .n'=-vitrtblv '"'>j£:e injrpat.<-!^ in pi"tpu) ationc ^'?»^kin^ 
these pr^^gram?:. 
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The total public and private cust to provide the good e&riy childhood 
programs now needed m the U.S, would be $29.4 billion; the nation now 
invests Si*.** billion fiom both public? and private sources. It needs to 
invest an additional $14.5 biiUont 

- $1.7 billion more tor part-^.xjpe programs for pear 3- and 4-year-olds 

- S0.7 billion fPvjre tor lull time programs ior poor "hildren under 5 

- $12.1 billion fflarft for full time pro«^cams for nonp^^or children under 5. 



Tithle 1 



Cost Source 



Part -time programs* for 
poor 3- and 4-year-alds 
with nonewployed mothers 

Fttll-tifRe programs for 
poor children under S 
VI th employed mothers 

Full-tljne programs Ur 
nonpoor children under S 
with GBtpioyed raotiieirt 

Totals 



Njmt>^'r of Tutdl 
Chi ld:eTj Cost/ Cost 
{ 'OOOsj Child IbiU. ) 



Additional 
Ciirient Spendmq 
Sp'jnding Needed 
Onll. ) (bill. ) 



S3,2C>0 Cl.b CI. 7 

Si.^ $fc}.7 

S,t>O0 Sk'^.4 S14.9 $14. 5 



Additional investments ($1,7 billion and $0.7 billicn) m good part- 
tioe and full-time e^rlv childhood progr.-^s for poor children must come fro^ 
public sources and private sources acting in Uie public mterestj such 
programs are too escpensive for poor families and provide long-term benefits 
to taxpayers. Additional investTRents in good early childhood programs for 
nonPOor children (Sl?.l billion) will come frois family, corporate, and 
public sources; all these sources have a vital interect m such programs. 
Besides providing funding, gQverm)ent caji leverage additional funding by 
cieating incentives for c■^^po^a^Ions and families to sptnd more. 
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Salaries 

In outlining U\e tjjtvdii need«id to Piovxde cecviceti to poor children, 
certain salary' ascMmptions were empioyed; that is, increasing all teacher 
salaries in Head Start by 25 perce^t from $12,074 to Sl5,00©, However, even 
this Change would not be suttlci'.nt to arrest the rapid loss o£ trained 
Btati to higher paying positio:»s with putjiic schools and state govexTioent 
prograjna. Other options nep j to be e>cplored. 

One potential si^iution to this probieiu 1$ to consider a etafting sodel 
that will allow difterent salary levels withm Head Start for different work 
responsibilities and training backgrounds. This su<4gestiun is painful 
because the preference is to obtain highei salaries tor a]A staft^ but 
iintil that is possible, this offers a possible way out of the impasse. To 
be effective, three levrln of staffing are needed- -the highly trained 
supervisory level, the licensed teacher level, and itie general teaching 
level. Under this plan, a top layer of highly skilled and highly paid 
professionals are assigned the reEpcn^ibillty for administration and quality 
of Head Start programs. Ihet^ top-level staff would be equivalent to public 
School supervisors and wj.ni id be paid according ly^ in the S 3b, 000- to 
$50,^00- range in i98a dollars. They would provide mservice training, 
supervisionr and general curriculum support for the classroom or home 
service unit. These mdividualf: would be college graduates with teaching 
certificates or equivalent experience with specialized training. One such 
position should be established either per program or per every 250 children 
enrolled. They would have additional training in the specific curriculum 
methodology employed. 

Under these highly trained supervisory level staff would be a second 
level of licensed teachers. Licensed teachers would either, via a career 
ladder, develop into supervisors and trainers for Head Start or, maintain 
their role over a long- terra basis of providing developmentaiiy-approprj.ate 
education for young children. These teacher-demonstrators would be assigned 
two or three Head Start classroom groups or units head teachers and would 
be paid the same salaries as public school teachers, who currently earn 
about $2e,000 annually. 

The third level would be general teaching staff. Historically, early 
childhood education and care, with its low entry level training requirements 
and its social service community orientation, has been a vehicle for local 
people to laam Job skills and gain other work related experiences. This 
open access link to the community should remain, while many committed staff 
members prefer to participate m these general teaching staff roles 
indefinitely, most move into other areas of ea^loyaent after several years, 
and this produces a high turnover rate. Increased standards should apply 
over time as training and experience are obtained. 

Head Start has an outstanding record of providing training to such 
general teaching staff tlirough CDA programs and community college courses. 
Once trained in child development and experienced in teaching and 
careglving, these individuals are a resource within our society for families 
everywhere, and this resource increasingly is needed. The problem in the 
growing labor shortage of the future is that it will be difficult to attract 
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and retajJi these people at ail. FurUier, it last-food chains can t obtain a 
worX lorce now by offering mvnimujn W39«, how can Head start possibly do so 
in tJie near luture? While the pay schedule tor this third echelon ot 
general teaching staff un the fmnt line muat be improved substantially, it 
IS unlikely that the iCf^ouTctfs will be available to match public school 
rates because the overall cost for most Head Start proqrams would be too 
great, further, coamunity mefsbers would be denied dlrei't access to ^obs as 
requlrementts were raised. Hcwe/er. monetary value can be added to the 
general teaching staff position Uirough resources from state or federal 
funds. 

One way to accamplirh this gotii o/id to v*>wet the lounrry as well is to 
establish a Sational i^eivice for Kducation Progiain fuf\d*^d by Congress or the 
states that would parallel the well-known G,I. Education Bill established 
during Woild War II. Ueneial teaching staff would wcrK three to five years 
xn preschool cart; ,iud edvi^ation settings and receive the going wage to 
provide foi tiieir p^tsoiud rupport during the work petiod. Education 
tuition cn.'dit would U" .lucumul.ited ior eaoh year of s^rvicp. Additional 
education would be ejiroui -if^ed ur>ing these resources. Tl^ attractive feature 
ot this api>roaoh i.-^ that it provides a partial ::olutivjn to middle- and low- 
mcoree individuals u. i^vjiun^^ly arc unablr to attend college becauf.e ot 
rising tuition co:>t£:-, Ttj^;* promTr..- 'A up to tour yeair ot college educ.itiv^n 
partially p*^id for triioirjfi f>eivi.e in Head Stait would attractive to 
these individuals. 

The goali- of tiieso r«;'ConimerKl<^r;.>ns tn<.-n are to mamtv'un access by 
community njembers to He.^d L't irt r^tatt positions, piovide training aiid 
evaluation support to th-«r:^ who accept general statf positions, estrtblii^n a 
group of master teachers as curticulum Uaders, and create a top lev*?l of 
permanent supervisory ^ind cuiricuiujR tiaining staff. 



R esea rt:h 

in addition to ^^aKuy md stalimg improvement w?>irri w*iuid inciem^o the 
costs of prograins for ii'^^d Start, a shift in the way H**ad :;tart spendr 
research and demonstuiMon funds would 3ud valuable istatf development 
opportuiiities and, most likely, imprwe the quality of such efforts. Over 
the past ye^rs apprnxinately CbC million have been sppfit on Head Ctart 
research and special demonstration programs. While m«nj.y of these programs 
were well operated and r.nefally .lUminmtrated, they uruaily had minimal 
impact on the daily .:>peiation of Head Start, To be effective. Head Start 
needs to invent nt-'w arv!r^?r> that allow rew«tds for decent rallied thinking 
and independent initiative* -outside of rJie traditiuial academic and 
govemm<»nt circles- 

One current research aiterr.ativ*? shows some promise. In the fail of 
1987, 11 Head Start si ten establi sited the Head Start R**search Cooperative 
Panel. This group of experienced Head Statt directors adopted a case-study 
approach with 12 Head Start graduates per site to develop in-^;prij 
mfoncation on 132 young people. They also assun>ed responsibility tor the 
»ultisite U,S, Child Care Suf-iey that is examining the type and extent to 
which parents m their communitif*s use child care services. This panel's 
B^thod for decentralizing research is to use local ronffliinity people to 
define and explore questions ot interest. For example, to analyse their 
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findlnqs, local cotaraunxty anrf H#»cvi Jtart staff paneis .no reviewing 
loformatxon collected so far c^^d focusing? un questions raised by the 
docuoented outcoraes. Thef^e "communityfor-mulated'* questK'DS will form tne 
basis of the next phase ot research for the panel. Thuy, the research 
evaluation cycle is generatc^d by inforroation dev^i^ped at the local level, 
challenged and tested fay cross- site discussiorj with people Knowledgeable in 
the field, and finally C3r*'fully rjh^ected to further research. Bec.iuse the 
questions have been asked and an5*«red locally, th/^ renults have r^al 
potential of beang used to modify loral practice for the bt-ttennent of 
children- 

Thu5, thf? National Head Start Research Cooperative Haiiel is a modt^l 
for an effective, non-traditi^Jnal alternative fot reseatcii piogtams 
sponsored by the Kational Head Statt office. The banc concept that 
underlies the Head Start Reseai^^h Cooperative Panel is that a cluster ot 
Head Stait directors, rep;esentinq widely distributed proqrores <tnd 
constituting a nation.U ?-imple, aFL^utries responsibility tor planning, 
executing, analyzing, ai^d da ssein mating r€r;eafch related to issues m Me.id 
Start prograinnjing and development. The Head Start directors loaKe all 
decisions regarding the ->iv?raticn ot the Panel. Tho Pinel also conti.^cts 
with a technical seivice *^roup prwide the techiucvii support, and 
knowledge rhrou9hnut all phases of the prp3ect. 

The goal is to allow Uie tese^^rch ij\iei* Lions to evolve from the direct 
experience in the oay-to-day opeivitions that the directors have k#ith their 
programs and from the actual inlotmation that Panel research projects 
collect frcin their programs. Th** outcomes will have ir^pact on both local 
and national practices. 

This approach puts Head Start directors at the nexus of research, 
program operation .ind new ideas, Op-^ration with the Panel gives directors 
a deeper insight ^nto achieving jTigcam quality, transferring reseat ch data 
into pr^^gram operation:^, and engaging staff and community m issues of 
child development and family support. It ;^llows staff to better understand 
their prograo, to mteiact on a wider tange of professional issues critical 
to Head Start quality, and to see Head Start from a broader perspective. 
It foster Head Start leadership m resei^rch at local, state, arid national 
levels 35 developers, demonstrators, and communicators. In addition to 
research reports, this approach is a system of staff development, a process 
for building program qp^ality .v\d catalyst for community mvolveinent. 



Poor and disadvantaged children and their fanilifs are well served by 
National Head Start, After 2t years of operation Head Start has a wealth of 
infonnatlon and experience to offf»r the community. In order to bring 
convergence between what w/» kno>; such programs can ar-complish and what is 
actually occurring, how«»ver, several steps are necessary. First, adequate 
resources must be provided to allov' the program to enioll all those in need. 
Second, the issue of quality must be addressed- Khile a ma)or 18&U€ is 
salary levels a three tier system would seem to keep the advantages of 
community access and fjtill permi'' H<>ad Start to coiapete with other agencies 
of qualified staff. Third, Head Start needs to invent new ways to ask 
Riaaningful research questions. The Head start Research Cooperative Panel 
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represents one method of responding to such a challenge. 

He&d Start is a national resource, a program which works. The nation 
needs to build on its srren<3ths and deiiv*»r its bene £ its children, 
families and the cojrtmunity. 
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B«nresentative Scheuer. Thunk you very much. Mr. Weikart 
And now we'll proceed to Ms. Sandra Waddell. Ms. Waddell is 
the director of the North Shore Community Action Programs, Inc., 
a Head Start Program in Beverly, MA, where she oversees the op- 
erations of a human services program providing comprehensive 
services to roughly 179 or 180 children and their families. Prior to 
becoming director, she was a Head Start teacher. She was the head 
teacher for the program. She has served as chairperson for the 
First & Second National Head Start Directors Institutes which pro- 
vide man^ement training for KIK) directors. 

We're delighted to have you, Ms. Waddell and we look forward 
to your testimony. 

STATEMENT t)F SANDRA WADDELL. DIREtTOK. NORTH SHORE 
COMMUNITY AC'TH)N FRO(;RAMS, ISV.. BEVERLY. MA 

Ms. Waddku.. It's exciting to be here. And I'm going to push this 
prepared statement aside a little bit and talk from my heart and 
not from my head. 

Representative Schkukr. Excellent. 

Ms. Waddell. Tve been in Head Start for 15 years now, and this 
is probably the most exciting time for Head Start. People are talk- 
ing, knowing what we've known for all along, that Head Start 
works. It makes a difference in the lives of families. 

Recently, I talked to some sixth and seventh graders, and I want 
to talk to you like I talked to them. Everybody's always focused on 
the education part of Head St4irt, and I ve always focused on the 
social services, health, nutrition, and parent involvement compo- 
nents, because I firmly believe, as Head Start says, that parents 
are the prime educators of the children. And recently during the 
filming of a video for the National Head Start Association. I had 
the opportunity to listen to 2 hours of testimony by Head Start par- 
ents, telling us that we did make a diflerence in their lives; that w .» 
gave them self-esteem. Our parents come from situations where the 
systems have been able to beat them down or their lifestyles have 
been able to beat them down. And their self-esteem is about as 
small as possible. With the entrance of their child into Head Start, 
they get a bonus that they don't know they're going to get. That is, 
they become an integral part oi the program and their self-esteem 
increases as we move through. 

In order to continue to make a difference for children and fami- 
lies, we must look at this new expansion effort and focus on im- 
proving and maintaining the quality of the program first. I hope 
that Congress and the President will look at both issues: expansion 
and maintaining quality 

As I go around the country and I talk to my fellow Head Start 
directors, I hear their firustrations and I'd like to share with you 
some of their frustrations. Their frustrations are having 2 percent 
cost-of-living increaseSt and level funding for several years. As we 
all know, and I heard the person from General Electric speak, 
health insurance costs go up at a rate of 30 percent per year. We 
have a 2-percent cost of living. I ask you, where does the money 
come from to pay these costs? Do I cut back on my staff? Do I 
think about eliminating transportation? Where does the money 
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come from? And this is whiit Tm hearing again and again from my 
fellow directors. 

Five years ago in Massachusetts, Head Start was in crisis. We 
were having a staff turnover of 40 to 00 percent. People were leav- 
ing, not because they didn't like those jobs but they couldn't con- 
tinue to afford to work for Head Start. Luckily, the State of Massa- 
chusetts came in ai.d gave us some salary enhancement money. 
With that kind of funding, our staff turnover is now 10 to 15 per- 
cent. If we are going to have consistency in Head Start Prc^ams* 
we need consistency in staff. When people leave in midyear, and 
you can't find replacements for them, there s only one person that 
suffers, and that's the children in those cla8snx>ms. 

We're starting again to have high stafT turnovers. This year, for 
instance, my special ed coordinator left for the public schools. 
Public schwls are now into the early childhood business. Head 
Starts can*t compete for the salaries. She left and she said, If you 
could pay me more money, Vd stay. Her position is to find special 
services for the children in our program. That position went un- 
filled for 4 months. I was looking for a person with at least a bach- 
elor's degree and preferably a master's degree in special education. 
I think that I waited to Find that quality person instead of taking 
somebody just to fill that gap. This problem is going to continue as 
we go along. 

There are also some dramatic increases in the number of trou- 
bled families that weVe now servicing; child abuse, alcohol and 
substance abuse, children with significant developmental delays, 
and family violence are becoming all too commonplace. At least 45 
percent of the children attending NASCAP Head Start require spe- 
cial services. The number of abused children has doubled. And I be- 
lieve that at least 50 percent of our families are nffected by alcohol 
and/or substance abuse. We also face the new challenges of HIV 
positive children and homeless families. These types of problems 
not only require more qualified teaching staff and social service 
stall, but smaller class size and more social service staff. This 
means increased costs to adequately meet the needs of the children 
and families. 

I would like to focus for a few minutes on homeless children. 
Never in nry 15 years has a j^up of children touched my heart as 
the 15 children that we serve on a regular basis in our new Home- 
less Head Start Program. At any given time. Head Start families 
are one step away from being homeless. They live on the brink of 
financial disaster, as all our Head Start families do, one small fi- 
nancial crisis can drive you into homele^ness. Head Start children 
are homeless children and homeless children are Head Start chil- 
dren. 

In the last 18 months, through the innovative grant funded by 
the Administration for Childi^n* Youth and Families, weVe been 
servicing homeless families. Never have we seen children so quiet» 
quiet because they are so severely depressed. Depression for many 
is their only emotion. Many times when the staff reflects on the 
future of these children and parents, we become overwhelmed with 
fear and sadness. Nobody knows what the long-term effects will be. 

While I was preparing these remarks, I tried to imagine what it 
must be like to a child and family to be homeless. It means not 
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having a safe haven. It means not having a place to sit down and 
share a meal with your family. It means not having your own bed. 
It means not having a place to keep your own toys, to play with 
and learn from. 

Head Start alone cannot solve the problems of homelessness but 
it must provide these children a safe place to come on a daily basis 
to rest and play. We know that play is the way children learn and 
develop. Head Start must assist these homeless children, in play- 
ing, so that their development ran continue. 

When we talk about the needs to serve homeless children, we re 
talking about having qualified and experienced teachers who re- 
ceive ongoing training and support from a mental health consult- 
ant. The classroom must be therapeutic in nature, giving children 
a safe place to express their feelings surrounding their homeless- 
ness. A mental health therapist must also work in the classroom 
providing play therapy on an individual basis. Because of the needs 
of the parents, we need more social semce staff. We've found that 
many children receive infrequent health care and are underim- 

There are success stories in our homeless program. We had a 
parent who entered last year who was homeless and was drinking 
heavilv. By coming into Head Start, finding a home, she is now en- 
rolled in a vocational educatic n training program and she credits it 
to the support that she received from Head Start while she was 
homeless. 

As Head Start and the community looks to the future, we must 
be ready to change. With welfare reform upon us. Head Start must 
provide a longer day and full-year program for our families. There 
must be specialized programs not only for homeless children but 
for abused children. I can see us offering full-day services to chil- 
dren whose parents are in alcohol and substance abuse treatment 
programs. One Head Start Program, in order to meet the needs of 
their families, will hav^^ to operate several different models. As I 
stated earlier, our families have more severe needs now than in the 
past. Head Start must respond. 

In this brief testimony, Tve attempted to focus on several areas 
of concern for Head Start; maintaining the quality of Head Start 
and servicing our fanoilies* needs are of paramount importance. 
The key to quality is the ability to attract and maintain trained 
and experienced staff, provide ongoing training to staff, establish 
staffing patterns in each component to meet the family needs, 
ensure transportation systems are updated on a regular basis, and 
to provide funding so facilities are well maintained and are of ade- 
quate size to include meeting rooms for parents. 

I also want the services of Head Start to reach all eligible chil- 
dren. It is very difficult to have children on a waiting list, knowing 
they will never have a Head Start experience. Because we know 
that Head Start benefits children and families, and $1 spent now 
will save $T in the future, I urge you to fully fund Head Start. 

Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Ms. Waddell. together wuh an at- 
tachment, follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OV KATiDRA WADDEtl* 

As Start celebrates its twenty- ftftb anniTersary, it is time to reflect on 
tbe impact tbat ttite cm^^^w cUI<s develo^rat prpgram Has bad on t&e 
Uvea ^ mmtoiffl (tf eomraiicaOy d&aa?anta^ ch^^ 
natloit Inarecentstady4raebyH^S(x>pejt\^sliowntbataHea4Startt^ 
esp^rle&ce for low isc<mMcimdren lias lasttogp^ F^dUK^ 
attanffii^ He^ Start t&ey were 1^ apt to leqture specm education services wnen 
entering public schools, were llKely to graduate n^ scboo], we less hkety 
to becrane a teen^ parent Here less likely to be incarcerated, etc. Itisalso 
known for every dollar ^>ent ^ovMtti^ Head Start serirtces, seven douars are 
saved. 

T&ese successess are based on t&e several compraents of H^d Start W&en I 
speak to individual and groups about Head Start I always empbasize tbat tbe 
education component is only (me portion of tbe program. Just as important are tbe 
otber CMnponents wbicb indude bealtb, social services, nutrition, and parent 
involvement 1 believe tbat parents are tbe prime educators of t2i^ children and 
Head Start is most successful wben parents become an integral part of tbe program 

Recently dunng tbe filming of a video tor tbe National Head Start Association 
in our program, I bad tbe opportunity to listen to paraits talk about tbe effects 
Head Start bas bad on tb^ families' lives. Tbe emotion hi tbe room v% 
overwbetmlng Tbey talked about tbeir lack of self-esteem wben tbeir child 
entered tbe program and bow tbrougb participating m tbe program tbey began to 
feel tike wortbwbilebuman beings Oar prisiary goal at RortbSbore Community 
Action Programs - Hmd start is to create a positive self-image in cbiidren and 
parent Witb tbis, tbe cycle of poverty can be broken. 

In order to continue to make a difference for cbiidren and parents, we must 
focus on maintaining and improving tbe quality of tbe program. Witb tbe proposed 
increases, my bope is tbat Ccmgress and tbe President take a tv^ pronged 
approsKb; 1) increase tbe number of cbiidren being smred by Head Start and 2) 
maintain and improve tbe services are now offering our families If we 
sacrtnce quality for quantity, our success witb quickly fade away 

As I speak to my fellow directors in Massacbi^etts and around tbe country. I 
bear tbeir frustrations and \^d like to convey tbem to you now. Over tbe past 
several years. Head Start programs have received minimal cost of living increases 
Last year, for instance, we were given less tban a 2% increase. 
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For several years v^re level {unde<J For fiscai year 1990, we will receive? a 
2 .5* cost of uving increaso, witb some pr<^rams receiving upwards to a l salary 
diflerentlal. This increase must be applied only to salaries 

Dunt^ tiiese years our costs have continued to nse, many weU t>eyon<J the 
rate of inflation Take for instances, health insumce These costs have escalated 
ifi 30X ^^e yeer In the last monOk, I have been notUled oi rent increases at two 
sites of over 2^% My question is where does the money come from'!' po I cut back 
on staff'? Do I thmX about eliminating transportation Where does the money 
come from 7 

Five years ago in Massachusetts, Head Start (tfograms were m crisis 
Programs where expwiendng a rate ol staff turnover in the vicinity of 40 to f>0 
percent Stall was leaving, not because they dldnt like ttieir jobs, but because they 
couldnt afford to continue The effects on programs were devastating Classro:>ms 
couldn't open because of the lack of teachers Teachers Aat left mid -year for 
higher paying positions, were replaced with less qualified personnel. This resulted 
in a loss of quality 

Fortunately for Head Start, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts came to our 
assistance and allocated funds to be used for personnel costs The funding m the 
four years has mcreased from $2 7 mlUloo to million Staff turnover decreased 
to 10 to 15X and the quality of the staff has improved 

Now. Maas$achu^tts. is in a financial crisis and there wm be no maeases 
Matter of fact, Head Start is hopmg not to have the funds deaeased If the worse 
case scemerio should happen. w» would t)e forced to reduce euro: jnent This is 
truly a case of a program not beii^ fully funded 

Staff turnover is agahi beginning to escalate This is due in part to public 
schools serridng four year olds and needu^ early childhood teachers. Head Start 
salaries are not comparaMe to public schools salaries and the staff is being 
attracted away from Head Start A recent example was, when our special education 
coordinator was offered a pcsttton in the public schools. She came to me and said 
she could not afford to stay at the salary that was b^ng offered and bad to move 
on This position remamed unfilled for four months, although f actively searched 
for qualified candidates. The resulting effect on children was that it took a longer 
time to receive special services than in the past Such examples wiO become 
commonplace, unless the quality issues are addressed 
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Tliwe has also been a ctf amatic mcr^as$ in tiie numt^er or troubled raimJies 
that we are no^ servicmg Oiiid abuse, alcohol and substance abuse, children with 
sigmljcant developmental delays, and family violence are t>ecomag all too 
commonplace. At l^se of the children attending NSCAP H^d start require 
special services, the number of abused chUdrM has doubled and I beUeve teat at 
least 50* of our families are affected by alcohol and/or substance abuse We also 
face the new chaUenges of HIV positive children and hwneiess famUles These 
types of problems not only require more qualified teaching and soaai servjce staff, 
but smail^^r class size and more social service staif This means increase co^ to 
adequately meet the needs of the children and fanulies 

I would Uke to focus for a few minutes on homeie^ children. 2 relatively 
new phenomena Head start children are homeless chUdren and homeless children 
are Head Start children At any g:ven time Head Start families are one step away 
rro.-n being homeless When you Uve on the brinlc of financial dls^r, as all Head 
Start families do. one small finanaaJ crisis can dnve you into homeiessness 

In tne past i§ months through an innovative grant, funded by the 
Admimstrastlon for Children, Youth and Famihes our program has been servicmg 
homeless families Never have we seen children so quiet quiet because they are 
so severely depressed Depression for many, is their emotion, their only emotion 
Many times when the staff reflects on the future of the^ children and parents, we 
become overwhelmed with lear and sadness Nobody knows what the long term 
effects will be 

While I was preparmg these remarks I tried to imagine what it must mean 
to a child and family to be homeless It means not having a safe haven It means 
no having a place to sit down and share a meal with your family It means not 
havmg your own bed It means not having a place to keep your own toys to play 
with and learn from 

Head Start alone can2>t solve the problems of homeiessness, *yut it must 
provide for these children a sale place to come to on a daily basis to play and rest 
from their dismal existence We know that play is the way children learn and 
develop , Head Start must assist these homeless children so that their development 
wiu contmue 
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lo order to serve ttiese c!illclren*s neeOs, Oere must De qualified and 
e^>er^<»d teacliers, wtto receive on-go4og tratotog and support rrom a mental 
bealta c<m$ultaat Taecl^sroommustbetliwapeuticinnatore.gt^ 
sale place to egress ttieir feettn^ sunx>undlog ttxelr tiomeles^ess. A mental 
bealtb taerapist must t>e working m tbe ctessroom providing play ttmapy on an 
individual basis. Tlwtl^pistateomt^ provide parent rap groi;^ to assist and 
support parents in venting their angwr and frustration 

Because o! tlie many needs of tbe parent and cnudren tnere must be stclUed 
social staff as^ed Often time, i«rents need assistance in providing adequate 
medical care for tnelr ctuldren. We nave found t&at many of tbese cUbhw bave 
received infrequent bealtn care and are under immunized. Tbe sodal staff must be 
avaUabie for tne ongoing recruitment effort In a sin^e week, ^al^ tbe families will 
move and new families bave to be reecru^^*^ immediately. 

Tbere are success stories to oiu' homeless program One of our mothers wbo 
was bomeiess last year and dnnXmg heavily, is now enrolled m a vocational 
educatiwa program that is jomtiy funded by Head Start and tbe Vocational School 
She contributes her success to Head Starrs bemg there when she most needed 
assistance. 

Programs servicmg homeless ctoldren are c<^y Very few Head Start 
pro^^ims are presently servmg the homeless, and part of this is due to the lack of 
fund?. Head Starts must repond to tbe needs of tbe community and tn many areas 
of me country, services to bomelesa children are an identified need. 

As Head Start ard the community looks to the future, we mi»t be ready to 
change With Welfare Reform upon us. Head Start must provide a longer day and 
luil year program, for our families There most be spedalized programs for not 
only bomeiess children but abused children I can see us offering fuU day services 
to children whose parents are in alcohol and substance abuse treatment programs 
One Head Start program, in order to meet the needs of their families, wiu have to 
operate several different models As I stated earlier, our famines rizr^ more 
severe needs than in the past, and Head Start must respond 

Tbe average cost per pupil now is $2,664. The National Head Start 
Association projects that U tbe program is f uUy funded, the average cost per pupil 
should by $4,289 With my 15 years of experience in budgeting, 1 would conclude 
that this IS an accurate figure 
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Hovmer I would go on^ step furffier and oat me figure is Inadequate 
lor specialized prc^raaming to serve tiie "neediest of tfie needy* 

A spedall^d program that w operate for abused cinidren, funded t>y tfte 
state, ftas a cost per pupil of $5,6W) ud cmidren attend for 4 Hours/day for 40 
weeks a year This program should operate 52 wetfcs 

In this brief testimony I naye attempted to focus on sevmJ areas of 
concern for Head start Maintaining the quality of Head Start and servicing our 
families needs are of paramount importance. The keys to quality are ! ) the at>lllty 
to attract and mamtam tramed and e^enenced staff 2) provide on -going training 
to staff 5) establish staffing patterns in each component to meet t&e families needs 
4) to insure tnat transportation systems are updated on a regular basis and 5)to 
provide funding so faciuaes are well maintained and of adequate size to include 
meeting rooms for parents 

1 also want the services of Head Start to reach all eligible cbildren It is very 
dif flout to have children on waiting lists, Icnowing they win never have a Head 
Start e^nence Because we know that Head Start bwief its children and families 
and one dollar spent now will save seven dollars m 12je f uUire, I urge you to fully 
fund Head Start 

Tliank you for allowing me to share my thoughts with you 
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Tl» classroom is quiet too quiet for ftftew pre-sc&ootos. All tlie cMdrra 
are very swioiis going at>out the ta^ most duicfreo !in<l joy aM laughter to. Tins 
18 a descnptloo or Nortb Sbore Communis Action Program/H^d start Homeless 
Project, wmcli is located twenty mUes outside of Bostw. 

The pUg&t of homeless children living in motels on a mafor l^way Decame 
awarent to use wh«j les«ca. a Mue-eyed. W<ad former Head Start almost 
drowned in an unst^per?^ motel pool. This was foiiowd quiclciy by a four year 
old boy Deing tut wbUe playing in a motel parking lot Head S^andacommumty 
agency advisory board grew alarmed and began studying the ^oblem of homeless 
families We found that 1) there was and mcrease m the number oi families llvmg 
in these motel - at least 50 2) reported child abuse cases were «i the rise 3) 
school age children vm^e not attending school 4) drug & alcohol abuse wi»'e aU too 
common place and 3) families were living in conditions that animals shouldn't 
have to east m 

At this time, a RFP came out for Head Start Innovative Funds and with 
encouragement and ideas from the community, the proposal was written The 
objectives of the program were and are. 1 ) to provide a safe environment in which 
children are able to develop in an areas 2) to attempt to aUevlate some of the 
stresses that lead to child abuse by assisting parents in providing the basic 
necessities of life for their families 3) to assist children in e^ortng their feelings 
& fw^ concerning homelessness and 4) to provide developmental screenings & 
evaluations '^o assist parents m determining the future educational needs of their 
children 

The grant was awarded and we were uuuOT^y To descnbe the mecnamcs 
of the program takes much more than 5 faiautes, so f wui only say it works. Al 
objectives are being met and all Performance Standards are bemg foUowed It is a 
model that works m our community^ and other Head Starts must develop models 
that wtll work for them, based on their particular needs and the commumty 
resources available 
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TUere are sema) factors ttot tm^ contributed to our success mciuding, 

- A qualified and a^mesced staff 

• A wUJiDgDess to cliaiigeaad adapt to service families needs 

- A mental aeaiataeraplstwlclng runtime in the dassroom 

• Community 8upp«t butting 

a) Public scbo^ findii^ classroom space 

t>) The State llcenang agency giving us a id^aiver so children 

could start the program without a complete unmumzation 

record m hand 

c) A referral systwn with a state agency identifying families 
and their location 

d) Local churches giving us meetog space for parent rap 
sessions 

e) Dlagnosticiafls assessing children and providing wdtten reports 
witmn ttie week 

f ) A health center and a local denticc providn^ appomtments 
with short notice and where there is no third p^ty 
insurance available using a ^ding scale fee ct providing 
^rvices at no cost and 

g) A mental health clinic willing to provide sennces in a 
non-traditional setting 

During our first year of operaticm. we have had many lessons to learn about 
servicmg these families and they navent been easy ones When you sit down at 
lunch and the children eat like irs going to be their last meal or Uiey try to take 
food hom<^^ your heart breaks When too many children describe scenes of family 
violence and daddy getting hauled off to jail, you dont have any answers. Mikkl, 
the teacher, was talking wmi the children about living in a shelter and Jackie, quite 
matter of factiy ^d '! like living m the SHetter, because when we lived in a house. 
Monuny U9ed to have people come over and they did coke and they got angry 

We have found that we can make a sitiiation al least tolerable for these 
families. Head Start can support parents m obtainii^ medical care Many^^Udren 
have not seen a doctor in *^ii over a year and immunizations are not up to date 
At least 70% of the children have special needs, some with very ^gnlficant delays 
We are having them diagnosed, so that when they find permanent housing they 
can serviced m local Head Start*? or through public schools 
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W0 nave been dt>l« to provKte a sale and nurtufing enviroiunent and a mental 
tmith therapist Helps taem express tfteir fears and feelings We have weUy rap 
session for parents to vent their frustrations 

Head Start has become advocates for fanuUes and has create an awareness 
m the ccOTmunity aDwit the hving conditions of these families We have put 
pressure on puhiic schools to ja^ovide ti^nsporatatjon for older sihhngs. we have 
made agencies aware of severe ahuse and neglect, and we remmd legislators about 
the lack of affordable housing. 

At the beginning, I spoke of the quietness of the classroom Because of our 
concern of the level of depre^on of these children, we are now undertaking a 
research project to assess not only the present needs of these children, but to studf 
the long term effects of homelessness on children Theie is a very small amount of 
literature written on homeless children and Head Start prefects, such as ours, have 
an opportunity and a r^ponsibihty to increase the knowledge base I have 
enclosed a brief description of the research model in this packet 

In dosing. I would Uke to stress that this ^gram is not the answer to 
homelessness The answers lie m many areas mcluding 1) the building of 
affordable housing 2) the fundmg of alcohol and drug treatment prop^s for the 
poor 3) assisting people m gaming ba»c «vmg skills 4) and breaking the cycle of 
family violence 

The best news for this program would t>e that it is no longer needed Our 
goal is not to institutionalize homelessness, but to r^pond to the needs of the Head 
Start population wherever and under whatever circumstances people m<*y be 
llvmg Too few Head Starts are servicing the homeless 

Head Starts success over the last twenty -five years has been ifs abUity to 
respond to community needs As you develop recommendations for Head Starts 
future I urge you to consider the homeless children and families and Head Starts 
role in providing services to the 'neediest of the needy' 

Thank you for your consideration 
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Representative Scheuer. Thank you very, very much for that 
fine statement. 

And now we will finally hear from an actual Head Start partJci- 
pant» herself It's a great pleasure to welcome Ms. Patrice Carter* 
who participated in a Head Start Program when she was 3 or 4 
years old. She sul^equently attended Spellman College in Geoi^a, 
and her education continued at the North Carolina Central Univer- 
sity School of Law where she was a member of the dean's list and 
received her d^ree in 1988. She's a recipient of the American Jur- 
isprudent Award in Domestic Relations and Insurance Law, and 
she was appointed to the North Carolina Real Estate Commission 
by Gov. James Martin in August of last year. She also, last August, 
began serving a clerkship in the North Carolina Court of Appeals 
under Judge Robert Orr. 

Well, Ms. Carter, we re very proud of you as a graduate of the 
Head Start Prc^ram. Why don't you relax and just assume youVe 
in a living room chatting with friends, and tell us what Head Start 
has meant to you and what you think it can mean and should 
mean and ought to mean to several million kids around the coun- 
try who urgently need that kind of support. 

STATEMKNT OF PATRK E P. CARTER. ATTORNEY, RALEIGH. NC. 
AND FORMER HEAD START PARTICIPANT 

Ms. Carter. WelK first of all, I'd like to thank you for affording 
me the opportunity to come here this morning and address you on 
such an important issue as Head Start funding. Td also like to 
thank you for giving me the opportunity to speak for so many stu- 
dents who went through the Head Start Pr(^ram and benefited im- 
mensely from that program. 

I hope that my discussion with you will allow you to gain some 
insight on just what the Head Start Program meant in my life, I 
was introduced to Head Start in Paterson. NJ. at the age of 3. That 
was my first experience in the formal education environment and, 
needless to say. it was a very, very important and positive one for 
me. At that time, Head Start was just a half-a-day program. How- 
ever, I feel that in that limited amount of time, I participated in 
activities and learned things which kept my young mind stimulate 
ed well into the evening hours. Through Head Start, I learned how 
to interact with other children in my own age group and I devel- 
oped a confidence in iny ability to learn and succeed. 

I do not mean to imply, however, that these experiences were not 
a part of my home life. Quite the contrary, I am probably a bit un- 
usual in that I am the fortunate product of a two^i^rent home in 
which education was always given a high priority. Indeed, Paterson 
Head Start is currently well served by my mother who has been 
employed with Head Start as an instructor for roughiv 25 years 
now. Since becoming involved in Head Start through me, my 
mother has been encouraged to complete her college education. If 
all goes as planned, she will receive her degree from St. Peter's 
College in New Jersey this summer. 

Although my family has always been supportive of the things 
that I've done, Ym certain that I can come to you this morning and 
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say that a lot of that support came through Head Start. And they 
came to rely on the support that they received from Head Start. 

At such a tender age as 3, there is simply no substitute for being 
given the skills and the opportunities to successfully lead your 
peers in group exerci^ and demonstrate your capabilities. Pater- 
son Head Start's approach to learning, which seemed to focus on 
developing a love for learning and appreciating education for edu- 
cation's sake, has served me well. As has already been pointed out 
today^ Vm a licen^ attorney in the State of North Carolina, I'm 
currently serving a judicial clerkship under a well-r^pected judge. 
Judge Orr, on the North Carolina Court of Appals. And the Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina has seen fit to entrust me with a position 
of commissioner on the North Carolina Real Estate Commission. 

As you probably know, devoting myself to these competing inter- 
ests often becomes more of a challenge than others may realize. 
However, my belief in myself and my knowledge that I am an 
achiever helps me to meet the demands of both my professional 
and personal life. 

T<xlay, Vm here to encourage this committee to ensure that Head 
Start Programs across the country are able to provide services 
upon which communities have come to rely. I have firsthand 
knowledge of the support which Paterson Head Start is attempting 
to provide for man; sii gle-parent households which lack the abili- 
ties and resources to meet all of the needs of their preschool-aged 
children. With the staggering statistics on poor academic achieve- 
ment along with ^-^.larming figures of children who drop out, now» 
more than ever. Head Start Programs are needed to plant the edu- 
cational seeds that will make a difference in the lives of our chil- 
dren and their families and in the people who make a difference in 
the future of this great nation. 

Unfortunately, because I don^t have the resources to conduct 
studies that some of the other persons who have come before you 
this morning have been able to do» Vm not able to make any exten- 
sive recommendations which you might find helpful in terms of 
funding. However, just based on my own limited knowl«ige and ex- 
perience with Head Start. I am prepared to recommend two impor- 
tant things. The first is that we ensure that all children between 
the ages of 3 and 5, who are eligible to receive a Head Start educa- 
tion, do receive that education* and a quality education at that. 
The second thing I'd like to encourage this subcommittee to do is to 
see that the program be funded in a way which will ensure that 
cornpetent employees are attracted and retained to give our chil- 
dren the education that they are in such need of. 

In closings I challenge each of you to balance ihe competing in- 
terests with which you are no doubt confronted on a day-t(Miay 
basis and find the time and the resources to give our children and 
families opportunities which would not otherwise exist. Head Start 
Pn^ams today across our country are counting on each of you to 
say, yes, to education through your support for Head Start 

Thank you. 

[The following article was attached to Ms. Carter s statement :) 
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Reprc^ntative Sitmeuer. Well Ms. (>arter, thank you very much 
for such inspiring remarks. I think that Chairman Hawkins and I 
feel a deep sense of satisfaction with the Head Start system that, 
under his leadership and my followership 25 years ago* produced 
the Head Start Program- And you» in your performance, show us 
that we wei^ right on the mark, that we were doing the right 
thing, that our efforts were fully productive. And it only fills us 
with a greater sense of urgency, hearing you. to get on with the 
busin.*ss of providing a Head Start experience for every kid at 
urgent education risk. 

Thank you very very much. 

Congressman Hawkins. 

Representative Hawkins. I join with you in your expression of 
enthusiasm and exuberance as it is. Let me try tu confine myself, 
however, to some more specific que>itions. 

Ms. Carter, you started at age Now, there are some who feel 
that, for whatever reason 1 don't know, that that age group should 
be eliminated from consideration. And that we should begin con- 
centrating on the 4-year-olds. In your experience, do you believe 
that the ,H-year-olds should be included? 

Ms. Carter. I certainly do, I can't stress enough tu this subcom- 
mittee how important it is, particularly with 3-year-olds. I think H- 
year-olds are probably coming into a sense of their own at that 
point, and it's importxmt to catch those children at that age and 
start to teach them skills that will take them into their future and 
allow them to be productive members of this society. I think one of 
the greatest things that Head Start gave me was a love for learn- 
ing. And that love for learning has continued throughout my life. 1 
can't speculate on where I would be without Head Start, but 1 cer- 
tainly can say that Head Start was a very intricate part of my edu 
cationa! process. And I think *J-year-olds benefit from that. 

Representative Hawkins. Do you think that love for learning 
began at an earlier age than age 4, then? 

Ms. Carter. Oh, certainlv. 1 think you can teach a child that 
learning is important and allow that child to develop confidence in 
him or herself and just take that as far as you can. I don't think 
that should begin at age 4. 

Represimtative Hawkins. Then you disiigree with the o^\en-cited 
expression that children should be children and we shouldn't try to 
make geniuses out of them at the age of 'A? 

Ms. Carter. Well, no one who knows me would argue that 
anyone has made a genius out of me: I don't think that's the case 
at all. But I do think that that's a good age to start the process of 
learning and get on with the business of raising competent people 

Representative Hawkins. Well, now I think all of the witness^ 
expressed the thought that early childhood development should be 
of a i;uality. Tm not so sure that that is the way weVe approaching 
many of tht proposals now under consideration. We re talking 
about expansion. Assuming that we want quality child care, Mr, 
Weikart, perhaps you* because you dealt with the issue of cost, 
could tell us just how manv children can we serve, let us say, at 
$500 million, assuming we nave a quality program, assuming that 
we pay a decent salary, and assuming that we have parental in- 
volvement and the other requirements that have been mentioned. 
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Mr Wejkart. There are really two components to quality. One is 
sort of static things like the numbers of children per teacher or per 
staff member, the square footagf% the cubic foot circulation of air, 
the nutritional value of the food, these kinds of things which can 
all be fairly well r^ulated. And in studies that have looked at 
those kinds of issues, they've come out on the full-day programs at 
about between $6,000 and $7,0W per child in current dollars. So 
one can divide that through and come up with what the amount 
would be. 

Theres a mure subtle issue, though, which I think Ms. Kagan 
was referring to and a number of us are worried about which is 
that, in addition to just doing what we do and sort of extending it 
out and paying more money for it, we have to begin to take steps to 
ensure that we get the return. The quotes of dollars returned, et 
cetera, are based on high quality studies where the effect of the 
program was measured during its implementation and tracked 
ca/efully for decades afterwards to see what happened. And this 
suggests, then, that we need to look very closely at issues of train- 
ing of 8tafT» supervision of staff, methods of keeping parents in- 
volved, systematically involved, and things that are very hard to 
regulate that have to do more with the spirit and character of the 
program and the staff that are operating it. But those are things 
we must attent to. 

So I agree with you very much; that simply expanding the 
amount of dollars and slotting in so many more children would be 
a service at a minima! level but would not be the kind of return 
that this society, that we know can come from this, and that this 
society should expect from the investment in these young children. 
To meet the business community's standard of return, we must see 
to it that the quality is there. And that can, I think, be defined but 
it s not going to be easy. 

Representative Hawkins. Well, approximately how much per 
child would you suggest is a good reasonable average to work on? 

Mr. Weikart. The question, of course, is half day and full day. 
For dealing with half-day programs, we need to deal with some 
$4,000 per child; if weVe dealing with full-day programs, it ap- 
proaches almost $8,000 which allows for salary adjustments, ex- 
penditure, a wide range of things. Those figures, of course, can be 
shaded as one deals with certain things, I recommended, for exam- 
ple, the three-tier salary approach because it would help lower 
costs a bit, but save the benefit of having access by people from the 
community who are not trained at the moment of employment but 
who can be trained over time and work up to the schedule. But 
that s adijustment; tnat doesn't significantly change the dollars that 
weVe talking about. 

Representative Hawkins. So you're talking about then, roughly, 
$4,000 for a haif-<lay program and $8,000 per child for a fulMay 
program? 

Mr. Weikart. And those aren*t just out of the hat; that comes 
from the GAO study so it's 

Representative Hawkins. So that we Could for any particular 
amount whether it s $500 million or anything, divide that and 
come up with the number of children that would be served by such 
a program. So I would assume you're talking about 
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Mr. Weikart. Some percent has to be set aside, in addition to 
that, for the kinds of thin^ that Ms. Kagan mentioned; the train- 
ing, the supervision, the 

nepr^ntative Hawkins. So that s a conservative estimate? 

Mr. Weikart. That's program operation, yes. 

Representative Hawkins. Ms. Kagan, you're about to say some- 
thing, 

Ms. Kagan. Thank you. Congressman Hawkins. I think at base 
look, the strategy that vou re implying is a sound one. The problem 
with it, however, is that by those calculations, you are talking 
about a high-quality program at those dollars for new children 
coming into the pr(^am. It doro not allocate any money for the 
children in the large numbers of programs that we are already 
serving and are already in existence. If you take your $500 million, 
you have to calculate a percentage that would apply to the existing 
slots as well as to the new ones. 

Representative Hawkins. Well, that « what we're really in a 
sense talking about. We're serving about 18 percent which means 
that you have roughly 80 percent who are not now being served. 
And if we're talking about serving those chiWren, in effect, we're 
talking about largely bringing into the system, into the programs 
those children who are not now being served. And as I understand 
it, I don't know of any proposal to put that ty w of money into any 
program, 

Vm wondering, let s assume that we d^n't — let s look at the con- 
sequences of even putting money into programs that are not high 
quality. When we talk about an investment, we intend to protect 
the investment. And Tm not so sure that we're protecting the in- 
vestment if we don't put it into quality care. We're just kidding 
ourselves that weVe putting money out for a compassionate cause 
that isn't going to really pay off. Everyone has indicated that many 
of these children lose their gains in laler years as they begin school 
and get into first, second, and third grade. It has been charged that 
investment in Head Start is not a wise investment because some- 
times the children don't do as well as we think they should. 

So perhaps this may be in some way related to the quality of the 
program. Now, would you agree that, to some extent, there is a 
point beyond which to merely put money into a program without 
looking at the other phases of a comprehensive program, that you 
may not be doing, effectively, you may not be sfH*ndinK the money 
effectively by doing so? 

Mr. Weikart. I think we have a number of studies which indi- 
cate that programs of good intention but poor execution do not 
seem to have the effect that we're looking for. So we do need to 
ensure that programs are effective by having both adequate re- 
sources available to the program as well as the more difficult, the 
major things like character, approach, enthusiasms, that those also 
are ensured. And we know that current Head Start Programs, for 
example, are funded about $2,700 per child. And these are essen- 
tially half-day programs with high staff turnover, the kinds of 
problems outlined here. States like Massachusetts, Ohio, and others 
are now banning to have some support from States to help enrich 
Head Start. But it really needs to be examined on a broad national 
scale to see what should be done to make the current existent pro- 
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grams come up to spwd. Thi're's no rea^uti to not ci^ it bt*cause the 
Hnal costs of where we ought to bv are high. I ihink we need tu 
look at it perhaps in steps or processes to get there. 

But the problem that the field, I think. sec« and that I would cer- 
tainly agree with is that just simply taking the $^'2 billion or more 
and just multiplying by the number of kids at the current dollar 
level would not be an efTc*ctive use of that money. 

Representative Hawktni^. Would either one of you, Mr. Weikart 
or Ms. Kagan, care to comment on whether or not :^year-o}ds 
should be included. 

Ms, Kauan. Mv response ib that given infinite resources without 
question, I would love to .see '^-year-old children involved in Head 
Start and in fact even younger children, I would love to see chil- 
dren and supports fallowed through us youngsters make the transi- 
tion into kindergarlen. The reality is, as you so eloquently pointed 
out earlier this morning, {'hairn^a t Hawkins, that we don't have 
infinite resources. 

Representative Hawkins I didn t say that. 1 think 1 agree with 
Chairman Scheuer when he enumerated what we put into missiles 
and a few other things. It seems to me we find the resources to do 
that. If we had - let s not quibble then over whether we have the 
resources or not, 1 think the business people said that if we didn't 
do something, that what we're going to pay down the road is going 
to be a lot more serious. But let s say we are basing it on the 
matter of priorities, where the priorities are, w^hether or not we 
put them into one thing or another in the budget process. Let s say 
that wp begin at the beginning of the budget process where we do 
have the money, or let s put it another way. Assuming we have 
money to invest in those things that we deem to be desirable and 
necessary, would you say we should include the 8-year-olds? 

Ma, Kaoan. I would love to see ;^-year-olds included in Head 
Start. In addition, I would love to see responsibility given to local 
communities to plan to contour their Head Start Programs in ways 
that most appropriately meet their needs. For example, if a com- 
munity is receiving tremendous funds via other funding sources, 
FSA, for example, or Public Law 99-457, or through potentially our 
child care legislation, all <^f these things need to be taken into con- 
sideration as a community contours its total program. So, yes, serv- 
ing 8'year-olds is a high priority, but giving programs the flexibil- 
ity to plan across programs is also critically important. 

In addition, one other point. I do believe that the research that 
we have is very, very limited on the efficacy of serving Head Start 
children for 1 year versus 2 years. I would love to see, as Mr. Wei- 
kart proposes, additional investments in research to that we can 
truly test the efficacy of serving children for more than 1 year. 

Mr, Weikart, The study often used to say four only is my study 
where we did the Ypsilanti Perry Preschool Project where we did 
4'year-olds, one small group, which is one reason Ms. Kagan calls it 
a narrow study, and tnen 4 years of threes and fours. Taking the 
bulk of the data from our studies, plus others, it suggests that 
where, if possible, threes and fours should be included. But if one 
had to state it in sequence of priorities^ what's ftrst, what's second 
and so forth, you would say first, fours, add threes as necessary in 
the priority sequence. 



The olhiT :'\u>ir. i think wt» nt*t*d to recall us that, and Ms. Kagan 
brought that up in terms of helping States. 1 believe, Mr. Chair- 
men, you also talked about this. Tan States' Uxral dollars come for- 
ward. And we're finding in State after State that, and I think our 
count now is about H(> States, are putting dollars forward for pre- 
whool programs. Si^metimes it's very narrow ba?je. school base 
short term programs; others in cooperation with Head Starts; 
others in allowing public schools to contract with Head Starts for 
services, a wide range of options developing in the States. And I 
would hope very much that that kind of process will continue to be 
encouraged, ensuring that the b.'oad conceptual range of Head 
Start of the social service and development program be encouraged 
with the States coming forward to support and supplement and 
expand what the Federal Government's doing. 

Representative Hawkixs. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Kepn»sentative S<^hkiikk, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Following on Chairman Hawkins' comments about -?-year-olds, I 
think we re ail agreed that it is very desirable to put a child at 
t*ducatiun risk in a Head Start Program as of the third year. 

Ms. Kagan, you mentioned sort of parenthetically in passing, 
**and even before that.'' Would you elaborate on that, briefly? 

Ms. Kac;an. Sure. I think data that are coming out really sup- 
port the importance of robust hitervention for very, very young 
children and robust support for parents as two components of ser\'- 
ice. 

Representative Scihfukr. What do you mean, very, very young 
children? We're talking in terms of cohorts. 

Ms. Kagan. Certain populations benefit from intervention from 
birth on. And we're seeing many States really provide supports to 
parents and to young children from birth on. A program that 
began in Missouri and is now expanding nationally is one example. 
It does not all have to work exactly like the Head Start model per 
se, although that would be wonderful, but there are a variety of 
services that could be provided to younger children; home-based 
services have proven to be extraordinarily effective. So that I think 
as we're thinking about long-term comprehensive development, and 
we are envisioning long term, threes and fours is a very, very iso- 
lated stage within the total trajectory of development. 

Representative Scheukr. All right. Now, let s get to the other 
end of the Head Start time period, 5-year-olds. Is it legitimate and 
appropriate for the administration to say, we don't have to have a 
Head Start Program for kids at education risk during their fifth 
year because by then they're eligible for kindergarten? And, as I 
understand it, all of the 50 States have kindergarten programs as 
an entitlement Is that Ic^cal? Or does a 5-year-old from a de- 
prived family, a 5-year-oId who is at severe education risk, need 
something more than just a traditional 3- or SV2-hour kindergarten 
program? 

Ms. Kagan. Are you addressing your question to me, sir? 
Representative Scheuer. Any of you? Mr. Weikart. 
Mr. Weikart. Vm probably the least qualified to deal with that 
one, 

Ms. Waddell. I would love to take this one. 
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I find that some children need the extra year in Head Start; the 
parents need the extra year of support in Head Start, and they 
need more than that 2Vi ho\m, as Massachusetts does for kinder-^ 
garten. There's no carryover in agisting the parent and teaching 
those xmrenis the skills that they so iMmy n^d. I think it's based 
on individual basis, we have to judm from child to child whether 
they need that third year in Head Start. But I think we need the 
flexibility to offer that- 

Representative Sch£U£R. Yes, Ms, Kagan. 

Ms. Kagan, Sir, I would respond by saying that if the schools in 
this nation were really doing the kino of job that we hoped, provid- 
ing supports for 5-year-old youngsters, that the Head Start experi- 
ence for 5-year-olds would not be nec^«aiy. Part of our job is work- 
ing with schools so that they are implementing developmentally 
appropriate programs. 

There is something, though, that I would beg you to consider. 
The reality is, it's not just children who make the transition from 
preschool into regular school or from H^d Start into regular 
school. Parents do as well, and many, many parents feel abruptly 
and artificially cut off from the Head Start Program and the Head 
Start community when the children move on to kindergarten. If 
there could be supports, and some prugran^ are considering this, 
that give parents the opportunity to participate in the imrent com- 
ponent of Head Start, as their children move into kindergarten, 
that would be wonderful We talk about followthrough for children; 
the Nation must continue its efforts on foUowthrough. We also 
should be thinking about some kind of followthrough for families. 

Representative Sch£UER. Yes. I think weVe determined that 
Head Start really is necessary, a full-fledged, full-throated, en- 
riched Head Start Pn^am for the third, fourth, and fifth year for 
kids at education risk, and perhaps earlier — perhaps a program 
that is like a Head Start Prc^ram out isn't a mirror image of the 
Head Start Program as it's appropriate in the second year and 
maybe even in the first year. 

I^*s ask the next question. We're talking about kids from low- 
income families. That's how we've defined eligibility; that's how we 
arrived at this 2 million kids number, kids from low-income fami- 
lies. How about kids who have special education needs? How about 
kids from broken homes who maybe come from a middle-class 
family but a broken home, a child who's been abused, a child who's 
been abandoned, a child from a home where English is not spoken. 
These may be middlendass homes. But is it appropriate to think of 
those kids as kids who are at urgent education risk, even though 
their families don't fit the low-income criteria? Is Head Start ap- 
propriate for them? 

Mr. Weikart. I think there's been a consensus growing that 
Head Start should make room for special needs children who don't 
fit the standard Head Start profile. And indeed, I think 10 percent 
of youngster spaces are allocated for that. The youn^ter may in 
fact for speciaJ educational needs be of higher economic status. 
Some Stat€« include issues like bUingualism and those types of 
things as issues. And we do recommend that that continue. 

There's one further need, of course, which is that it's probably 
not appropriate that children be educated by social class, and there 
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is need to find ways to help int^ate the social claw levels. Just as 
we int^rrata racially we should be sure to int^rate by social class. 
And tharefore a part of this challenge Head Start faces* as it be- 
comes more and more extant is to integrate in with other service 
programs and processes within the local community so that these 
youngsters are not educated in total isolation. 

Representative Schkuer. Now, all of you have mentioned the 
need to improve facilities, improve the environment, improve staff 
training, improve salaries of teachers, improve the relation of kids 
to parents, miprove the relation of kids to teachers, and improve 
the relation of f^rents to teachers. Of all of this smorgasbord of 
wonderful ideas, if we can only include them or measure up to 
them incrementally, which of those other improvements that 
you're talking about should be on our top prioritira list? Give us a 
priorities list of where the first moneys should go for improving 
quality. 

Ms- Kagan. Me? 

Representative Scheuer. Yes, sure. AH of you. 
Ms, Kagan, OK, well ail do it. 

I would recommend that 20 percent of the new moneys, the $500 
million, be allocated to quality enhancement. Within that, I would 
prioritize and ^ve equal weight to two components; one, stalT sala- 
ries, benefits, and pensions: and, two, broadened support for par- 
ents. 

Representative Schei £r. Mr. Weikart, 

Mr Weikabt. I've had the opportunity to observe and work with 
preschool programs in many countries and many locations around 
the world. And out of that process, I've seen a wide range of staff- 
staff, staff-parent, or parent-child environments. And I abstract 
from that two things that I always give priority to that s^ms to 
differentiate between good programs and poor programs. The first 
one is the amount of supervision and training tha^ the staff receive 
on an ongoing basis regardless of their level of skill before the 
trainmg begins. And second is that in this procei^, that the teach- 
ers are given sufficient support and help for their daily work with 
young people and with parents and others, so that the staff become 
the pivotal key point. So training would be my prime priority. 

Ms. Waddell. I would go up to 30 percent of the next $f>00 mil- 
lion should be put into quality. And staff salaries and benefits and 
trammg are where I would put my money right now. Seventy-five 
percent of our budget is personnel. If that much money is put into 
personnel, then we might as well have quality personnel, we can't 
maintain teachers at $9,(K)0 and $10,000 in a classroom doing a job 
that most teachers wouldn't do. Most public school teachers would 
not go into a Head Start classroom with children with the amount 
of behavior problems that we're seeing now, and stay there. 

The other part of it is I would like to see the social service com- 
ponent boosted up. Because if you boost up the numbers in that 
social service component, you're providing more family support and 
more parent support. The social service staff has long been short in 
numbers; you may have a pn^ram that has two social service staff 
for 200 parents. It's ridiculous at this point in our existence to be 
talking about those numbers; it should at least be 1 in 50. So those 
are my two priority issues. 
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Ms. Carter. 1 think I'd echo the concerns that were expressed 
here. But I would place primary emphasis on broadening the suj^ 
port base for parents, simply because— i»rticularly in Paterson s 
school system— parents are most effective with their children when 
they understand the educational proc^ and thev can follow up on 
that process as their children go through the public school system. 
They ^n that insight and that knowledge of the process through 
Head Stort Pn^ams, The children who by and lai^e get quality 
educations in the public school system in Paterson, NJ, come from 
parents and families where the i»rents understand the process and 
are able to address some of the cont^rns that they have for their 
children's education. So I would like to see it broadened to the 
extent that parents are given support and encouragement for fol- 
lowing up with their children's education. 

Representative Scheuer. Now, we all heard Mr. Kolberg tell us 
in the first panel that he hoped we'd achieve full funding for Head 
Start by the year 2000. 

Chairman Hawkins and Chairman Dale Kildee and I are work- 
ing on a bill that will achieve full funding by 1994. At what pace 
do you think we should shoot for full fundmg? And what, from 
your point of view, aside from finances, are the constraints on our 
moving swiftly or less swiftly to full funding? What are the person- 
nel restraints? What are the program design constraints? What are 
the environment constraints on moving to full funding of Head 
Start? 

Ms, Kagan. To whom are you directing that? 

Representative &;heukr» Yes, we'll go right across the panel. 

Ms. Kagan. Across the panel, OK. 1 think the first challenge for 
Congress and for ail of us is to define clearly what we mean by full 
funding. Are we talking about 4-yearolds? Are we talking about 
half-<lay programs? What do we mean by full funding? 

Representative Scheuer. Well, let me answer that one real fast. 
We're talking about the maximum program, the theoretically ideal 
program for young people at education risk. That doesn't mean 
squandering the money; that doesn't mean throwing money at the 
problem; that doesn't mean doing silly things; but doing what is ap- 
propriate for 3-year-olds, for 4-yea»'-olds and, for disadvantaged kids 
at education risk, a full day's Head Start /kindergarten for the fifth 
year. It could be the regular kindergarten in the morning of 2Vi or 
3 hours, and then an afternoon of an enriched Head Start experi- 
ence. But weVe talking about doing the whole thing and doing it 
right, without a lot of trills and without being silly and impractical 
and wasteful, but doing it right and making the investments in the 
next generation of kids that are nectary and appropriate to help 
them make it at ^hool and make a go of their lives and not be a 
burden to the busing community when they finish high school, so 
that they'll be able to go on to secondary school and acc^uire the 
postsecondanr skills they need for 75 or 80 percent of the jobs that 
are going to be out there in another 5 to 10 years. 

Ms. Kagan. Constraints. 

Representative Scheuer. What other constraints? 

Ms. Kagan. One, the lack of coordination at the Federal, State, 
and local level between Head Start and other programs that serve 
the same age and the same need population. The prc^ams out 
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there are competing for children, even though our rraearch tells us 
we re only serving 20 percent. They re competing for staff and 
they're competing for space. We need to be very, very careful that 
we articulate a coordinated delivery strat^. 

Two, there simply are not enough staff in America's urban com- 
munities to staff the expansion that we're talking about numerical- 
ly. Something needs to to done nationally to seed training for early 
childhood providers and for early childhood leaders within our 
country. 

Three, space in programs in urban America. 
Representative Scheuer. Td like you to give us some specifics 
about where we find those people. 
Ms. Kacan. I d be happy to. 

Space for programs in most, at least northeastern urban cities 
has become a very, vei^ cherished commodity. New York City occu- 
pancy costs are extremely, extremely high. Without provision and 
without modificaton for local variation, programs are not able to 
find the physical facilit' »s in which to locate themselves. Keep in 
iiiind, public schools an expanding their pn^ams dramatically. 
Some of our Head Start Programs were located in public schools. 
Those very classrooms arc now being reclaimed by the State funded 
programs and Head Start is being left out in the cold. 

Representative Scheuer. So you think there ought to be some re- 
habilitation or construction funds? 

Ms. Kagan. Without question, renovation, absolutely. That's 
going to be needed to get this thing implemented. I want to under- 
score my first point; a need for systematic coordination at the Na- 
tional, State, and local level is the key. Because through coordina- 
tion, through community councils, Stat€ councils, et cetera, some of 
these problems, as we did in New York City, can be handled effec- 
tively. 

Thank you. 

Representative Schever. Mr Weikart. 

Mr. Weixart I would jusi want to enlarge on one point here, 
which is the issue of construction. What we hear from Head Start 
directors now is that not only are the schools claiming back space 
but so are the churches. In a sense, the kijid of found facilities, the 
temporary loan of the church basement that has been 20 years, is 
the time to get it back. And that appears to be occurring— 

Representative Scheuer. They're using them for senior citizen 
activities, for example. 

Mr. Weikart. That's right. 

So the question becomes one of how would one go about the ex- 
pansion of it, because it would be very feasible to have a tremen- 
dous inc-ease in dollars and all of it disappear into construction 
and have no change of program. So it's going to take a variety of 
incentive safeguards and procedures, if it dws go to construction, 
because that can consume great amounts of d'^!!unj without the 
program actually expanding or serving more kids at all. But con- 
struction and renovation appears to be a major issue. 

Representative ScHEt'ER. Yes. 

Ms. Carter. 

Ms. Carter. If I recall your question correctly, I believe you 
asked, first of all, for some sort of timeframe in which this might 
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be implemented. I would first say* with all due and deliberate 
speed. Anything that can be done to facilitate the ne«is or to facili- 
tate the desires: of the local prt^ams to meet the needs of the im- 
munity, I thi^k that has to be done. The constraints, in my opin- 
ion, are probably based upon a lack of support from the State level. 
I think if we can get States to realize the important^ of th^ 

{urograms and to provide as much support as possible for them, a 
ot of this could be taken care of. And, of course, attracting quali- 
fied and competent personnel and retaining those people, that's a 
concern. 
Representative Scheuek. Yes. 
Ms. WaddelL 

Ms. Waddell, The personnel issue is probably my key isime. To 
plan for that kind of exp^sion in 3 or 4 years, to find qualified 
personnel I think is about impossible. I think we would have to set 
up training systems immediately to ensure that quality staff will 
be there. The facilities, the gray hairs I have in my head are prob- 
ably because of my search for facilities. Church l^sements are get- 
ting more expensive* They want them back There are other social 
service agencies competing for thwe church basements. Licensing 
dwsn't require us to be in church bailments. We need to be above 
the first floor. It would be wonderful to have programs above the 
bawment level. I've never had an office with sunlight. 

We need facilities. We can't continue to have second-rate facili- 
ties if we want to run first-rate programs. We need places with 
playgrounds where children can get outside. I have two facilities 
with very limited playground space. Children are walking the 
streets for exercise. The facilities would be a m^or issue if we were 
to expand those kinds of numbers in the next 4 years, and con- 
struction would be wonderful. 

Representative Schkukr. Let me ask about an experiment that I 
understand has been going on in a particular (immunity that 
wanted to expand its cadre of Head Start personnel. I understand 
they have offered a chance to come into a Head Start Pr<>gram to 
all of the employe of the school system, the people who work in 
the dining room the busdrivers, the maintenance aides, and so 
forth. And they've given them a 3-month to 6-month training 
course in how you relate to kids, how you hold them, how you 
mother them, how you sing to them, how you read to them, how 
you model clay with them. I guess the assumption is that a lot of 
people raise families successfully who don t have M.A/s and 
rh.l>/s in teaching. 

Twent; 'five years ago, I sponsored a program called the New Ca- 
reers Program. We helped get jobs for people who were in verv low- 
level jch&. And« by a combination of work and study« m>rk and 
training, on-the^ob training, they ultimately became professionals, 
many m them, we took nurses aides and nurses assistants and we 
gave them work studv, and many of them becsune licensed practi- 
cal nurses. But in tne meantime, throti|p;h continuous skills en- 
hancement, they improved their productivity. We had education 
aides, nursing aides, law enforcement aides, and housing aides^ and 
it was a very sucwssfiil program. 

Do you think it's po^ible to reach out into the community and 
take people with potential who may not have even high school de- 
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grees, much less colJege degrees, and give them 3 to 6 months of 
training, and then hope that they could make an effective contribu- 
tion to a Head Start Program? Is that realistic and doable? 

Mr, Weikart. Prom my perspective, it's doable if the adequate 
supervision is provided through head teachers or teacher demon- 
strators and through curriculum trainers. And the reason I say 
that is because Tve seen programs, in rural countries ^pecially« 
where the staff level training is very low. But the on-the-job train- 
ing and the supervision was superlative, leading to high-quality 
propams. The danger, though, is that the model youVe outlined, 
which I would subscribe to because it permits community access to 
the programs, often then we fail to provide any kind of ongoing 
training. We provide the c^tartup training, but we don't provide the 
ongoing training. And we don't provide the at-the-elbow supervi- 
$i!on; we provide some sort of central office suix?rvihion, and that 
doesn't go. 

But if those two things are met, then I think the program could 
be. The third componc-nt would be some system of encour^ng 
these people to continue to develop their skills and training, get in- 
volved in broader programs. Because these people have the initia- 
tive to come in the first place, they probably have the initiative to 
provide high-quality programs under proper supervision. And they 
may provide the initiative to become commissioners at the Nation- 
al Real Estate Commission. 

Representative Schkuer. Yes, Ms. Kagan. 

Ms. Kaoan. Vd like to resFx>nd. The reality is that roughh one- 
third of the existing staff in Head Start are Head Start parents. 
We need to remember that Head Start has always been about 
career development and career enhancement. It created the Na- 
tional Child Development Associate Program that has been a won- 
derful training vehicle. 

To support your query, without question, we have models and we 
have strategies that will enable us to offer good training programs 
for parents; we need the resources. And that's why you re hearing 
the plea from all of us. The unified theme of all of 'our testimony 
has really been invest in stafi', 1^ it salaries or be it staff training. 

Yes, it's doable. ^ 

Representative Scheuer. Yes, Ms. Waddell. 

Ms. Waddell. My best teachers in my program are past parents 
from my program. The teacher in the homeless classroom started 
as a parent, went to school through Head Start, received her associ- 
ate s degree from Wheelock College and is one of the finest teach- 
ers that people would want to see in a classroom We need to sup- 
port those kinds of efforts. We can do il, not in 3 to 6 months, not 
quickly, but we can do it if we have the supervision, if we continue 
to encourage and require people to continue their educations. For 
my teacher assistants, when they come in the door, the first ques- 
tion is, are you willing to take some courses? And if they say, no, 
then they don*t come in. They have to want to learn more about 
children. And it s competency base training that we re talking 
about. 

Representative Scheuer. And about themselves, I would pre- 
sume? 
Ms. Waddell. What? 
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Representative Scheukr. They have to learn more about children 
and about themselves? 

Ms, Waddeix. Exactly. And it's competency based training. 
We're not asking them to take written exams all the time. A lot of 
times, it's the supervisor coming into the classroom. Parents are 
my b^ teachers and I strongly support that kind of an effort. 

Kepresentative Schsuer. My last question, you've all been here 
mudi more than an hour and the Sun is over the yardarm. Why do 
you think it is that cities and States, as well as the Federal Gov- 
ernment, have ^en the extraordinary success of this Head Start 
Program going on 25 years, j^t few of them have institutionalized 
it in their own community and made it an entitlement? New York 
City has. To our credit New York State provides for alxsut 50 jper- 
cent of all the kids at education risk. And I will take my hat off to 
Mayor Koch and Governor Cromo. Between the two of ther^ 
they're doing far better than any other State and city is doing that 
I know of. 

But my question is, what is it that has prevented other cities and 
other States from saying, hey, this is a pr<^am that really works? 
The Federal Government has never provided more than 6 or 7 per- 
cent of total education budgets and they're down to less than that 
now. This is something for us to do for our kids. We're going to 
extend the education system downward 3 years, to the third, 
fourth, and fifth year. Why haven't cities and States grasped the 
nettle? 

Mr. Weikaet. I think several things are at work, one of which is 
that cities and States, ^ they Iwk at education, traditionally have 
looked at it at age 6 and i;*^ve. And the idea of providing services 
below age 6, even kindei^arten, has been slow in coming. 

A second, as we work with under the fives, then, we're finding in 
many States, a lot of confusion as to who gets the program. So is it 
social service and so it's care, is it public schools and is it educa- 
tion. And only as States and unions and others have begun to re- 
solve that issue, have they stepped forward. Even in New York 
City, it did have to end up as a compromise between ACD and the 
public schools. And Ms. Kagan and you can attest to the compro- 
mise that was attained. 

A third issue is that as we look at it from a cost-benefit side, it 
ends to be a State, the cost benefits from these expenditures come 
back to the States and they come back in a longer timeframe. And 
politicians tend to look at it as a 2-year cycle. And it s interring 
because the main breakthrough, from njy perspective, in the early 
childhood field has not been the good research that^s developed 
over the years or the good staff training or even the good services 
that have been demonstrated, but the busing community begin- 
ning to understand that this investment has a payoff. And so it be- 
comes a question about well, how come we're spending $6 or $7 per 
young person that we don't provide services for when, if we do pro- 
vide services, we only i^y $1. And so corporate America, first the 
insurance companies, then the banking, and now general business, 
as you saw this morning, have come on board raying, well, look 
this is a reasonable use of tax dollars; let's do it* 

Representative Scheueb. Well, Vm about out of steam. 

Does anybody have anything else to add? 
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[No rraponse,] 

Representative Scheuer. Well, first I want to thank the senior 
economists from the Joint Economic Committee, William Buechner 
and Pat Ruggles, who helped arrange this hearing. 

And. second, I want to ask my brilliant staff assistants Kevin 
Sheekey, for his untiring efforts, his ^le and untiring efforts to 
help us put this hearing t<^ther. 

I might say, in passing, youVe heard the f^re of the cost-bene- 
fit payoff of a Head Start investment of about $5,50 to $6 hack to 
society for every education investment doHar put in place. Well, 
our senior economist of the JEC, William Buechner, about IVz 
years ago, did a similar study of the costs and benefits of an enti- 
^Jement for postsecondary education, making college education an 
entitlement* just as K to 12 is. And he used, as his model, the GI 
bill of rights. Most of those kids were in and out of education by 
the end of the 1950*s, So they had the 1960's, the 1970*5, the 1980s 
and a few years in the 1950 s, when most of these young people 
who were in that special group that had this entitlement to unlim- 
ited postsecondary education were productive members of society. 

Mwt of the ones who were sane have retired by now. I was a 
beneficiary of the GI bill of rights, and all those other people that 
retired know something that I don't know because I'm still work- 
ing. But Mr. Buechner s ccwt-benefit analysis of the GI bill of rights 
indicated that the payoff was somewhere between $6 and $12* up to 
$12.50, to society for each $1 of education expenditure. 

As you all know, there's been a recent Presidential report that 
recommended that we extend postsecondary education as e full en 
titlement from K to 12 to K to 14. Ms. Kagan, do you know whose 
report that is? 

Ms. Kagan. Vm not exactly sure, but if 1 hunch right, I bet you 
had a lot to do with it. 

Represtentative Scheuer. Well, no it was before my time here. It 
was a report by President Tmman s Higher Education Commission. 
They reported and they recommended in 1947 that we extend the 
free universal postsecondary education opportunity by 2 years. 
Now. since public education started around 1910 and now we're at 
1990, that was approximately a middle point in the process. So by 
analogy, you would say, welK today maybe we ought to extend the 
public education system, the entitlement of public education from 
K to 12 to K to 16? 

Ms. Kagan. How about pre-K to 16? 

Representative Scheuer, Oh, of course. In other words, we ought 
to extend it down to K minus 2, that would be the third year, and 
up from K to 12 to K to 16. So we would in effect be extending the 
education system 2 years down and 4 years up, and then we would 
have an education system that would do America proud. 

And I want to thank William Buechner for that epoch-making 
reports and I ask unanimous consent that we put that postsecond* 
ary education report in the record. And hearing no objections, it's 
so ordered. 

[The report follows:] 
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A COST-BENEFIT ANALYSIS OF GOVERNMENT INVESTMENT^ 
IN POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 
UNDER THE WORLD WAR H GI BILL 



E3CECUTIVE SUMMARY 



FoUowing the end of World War U, the Federal government 
provided $14 billion in education and job training benefits for 7.8 million 
veterans under the Servicemens* Readjiistment Aci or, as it was 
popularly known, tne GI Bill of Rights J 

This study is a cost-benefit analysis of the portion of that total - 
an estimated $7 billion - that was invested in the 2.2 million GVs who 
used the funds to attend college or graduate schooL 

Based on an estimate of the increase in the nation s total output 
of goods and servii^es produced by GI bill beneficiaries, this analysis 
found that the ratio of benefits to costs for the government's investment 
in education under the GI bill was a minimum of 5 to 1 and as high as 
12.5 to 1 that is, for every dollar the government invested in education 
under the GI biU. the nation received at least $6 of benefits and as much 
as $12.50 of benefits. These are extraordinarily high ratios of benefits 
to costs, far abo^^e the returns earned b\' most other forms of 
investment, eithi^i K^n-emment or private. 

Furth^rmon-. ^hi^ additional taxes paid by these collego-educated 
veterans during rheir working lives more than paid for the cost of the 
program 

\\1)ethor nr in< r^\ernment mvoHtmoiit in post-.-et-nndarv etiucation 
today would havo protjfoH- the same ratio of benefits tu cost.s a>? nvsultcxl 
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from the investment made under the GI bill is a question that requires 
further research. 

Dxiring the past 35 years, a number of changes have occurred in 
the economy that would affect the cost-bsnefit ratio for post-secondary 
education. 

On the one hand, the percent of Americans who have college 
educations has risen significant]^. Taken alone, this would reduce the 
potential benefits of policies and programs that further increase the 
supply of college-trained workers. On the other hand, the pace of 
technological change and the skill requirements of new jobs have risen 
significantly when compared to the end of World War II, a factor that 
would raise the expected benefits from an expanded government 
investment in coDege education- 

Altogether, the extraordinarily high ratio of benefits to costs that 
this analyaia found for the GI bill program suggests that post-secondary 
education has been, and probably remains, a highly productive form of 
government investm^^nt for the nation. 
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INTSODUCTION 

Durifig World War II, Congress enactad a number of laws designed tc assist 
the transitimi of veterans back to cMlian life. /\inong the mo3t important of these 
was the Servicemens' Hcsdjustmem Act of 1944 tP.L 7S-346). better known as the 
GI Bill of Rights. The O! bill provided a number of benefits to returning veterans, 
including education and job training at government expense, guaranteed loans for the 
purchase of homes and buruiesses and readjustment allowances for the unemployed. 
The education and training assistance constituted the largest single readjustment 
benefit for veverans bt^^h in lerma of ihc amount of money spent and the number of 
participaimg vcteran:^.^ 

According to a receiit Hludy of veterans' t-ducaiioii a»ai8t«nc? program.^ by the 
Congressional Rese-arcb Service, 

Hducation aijsistanci* was one element of a whok* nen 
ijystera of benefits - known as teadjustment benefits' 
created for World War 11 veterans by a sehes of laws 
t»n8Cted hpTween 1940 and 1R44 The purpose of the new 
readjux^Uneni benefita was to help veterans, even those who 
were not disabled or poor, to ma>^ a succetssful transition 
back to ct^ihari life, and to make up for educational. 
bustnoKs or pther opponuDiiie^ los*. while in st>r\')ce.^ 

I'ndi^r the CM Sj'* \hv Federal ^oveminent pnnlded education or pti tjairung 
benefits tr> 7 8 millu-r; rL>'i;rian^ veterans. Just ovi^r half all Wnrld Wnr II veieran.- 
participated in thjs prn^iixir. inriudrng 2.2 miliion who attcndro colie^r or p-adusif 
Fchoal. 3 5 irilhon wht* tt^tvivtvi oducattonal irainmg beknv the cnlie^e l«»vri. and 2 i 
miilion who rm'iv»t! ••r -n—jt)!) c-r farm iramir.g Th*^i^v fi^nircs arc pn^scniod :f, 



Thi* tola! co.si nf r,n edur«iion and job traimng provided World Wwr ]l vi>HTani5 
under the Gi hiU whi* S 1 4 bilhon Ther*» are no government data th^t iT;dicfitp how 
much was spcrtt uf\ t «ch t>'pc» of education and trainmg The annuHl lunount of 
educational benefits that oach veteran could receive undor tho CI hiil, however, 
f#uggeeta that appruxirrateiy S7 billion, cr about half of this total, was invf^.sti^d in the 
2.2 milbon GTs who uscKi the funds to attend collegt* or praduate scho(>L wnh thf- 
remaining biUton hviu^ ti.srd for the othrr program? 



Table I. 
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PARTICIPATION RATE IN GI BIU 
EDUCATION 6 TRAINING PROCSRAftS 
(June 1944 - find of program) 



Number of Percent of 
vetera&s eligible 



Veteran population 15,440,000 
Total trained 7,800,000 



School trainees 
of which? 



5,710,000 



The purpose of Ttobto I 
this analysiB is to ^h^m 
dotermine whether the 
oatiim bejiefited fVom 
the investment made in 
oiU^ edticationB for 
veterana under tiie GI 
bill andf if so, by how 
mueb. The Committee 
belfeves that such an 
anal3r8is ia timely 
because moat World 
War II veterans have 
recently reached the 
end of their normal 
working lives and are 
retired or about to 
retire. It is now 
possible, based on data 
that has been coUected 
during the past 35 
years, to make a 
reasmable estimate of 
tbe eranomic benefits 
resulting from tbe GI bill 



Thjs anaivBta attempts to answer two questions; 

1 ) How much did the nation's total output of goods and services increase 
Nitween 1952 and 1987 as a result of the government's Investment in college 
education for World War II veterans under the GI bill, compared to the nation^s 
output would have been if these veterans had not gone to college? How much m 
additional taxes did these veterans pay to the Federed government? 

2) What 18 the benefa-cost ratio for the government's investnient under 
the GI bill, using appropriate discount techniques? 



College 2^230,000 
Other schools 3^480,000 

On- job trainees 1,400,000 

Farm trainees 690,000 

Source: Library of Congress 



100.0% 
50.5% 
37.0% 

14.4% 
22.5% 

9.1% 

4.5% 
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INCREASE!) OUTPL' I OF GOODS AND SERVICSS 

Thid section provii4.>8 aii estimate of the increase m the nation's totsii output 
of goodB and s<Tvice« that could hp attributed to the goveniTnent's investment in the 
college education of World War II veterans under the <il biil The penod chosen for 
study is the (15 years bntwei>n 1952 and 1987. which encompasses the working iives 
of most World War U veteraus. 

AJthough a handful uf veterans were enrolled in college under the GI bill by 
as early as 1945, the peak years for college enroUment were 1947 to 1950 Most 
heneflelahes had completed their education by 1952. The number fell rapidly after 
that, even though a small n^rndful of veterans received college benefits into the early 
I960's.^ This? analyst:-, h^- -iniie.s that most HI bill bonoftcii^rjcs were :n the lab^r force 
and at work by 1952 

Hy 19B7. the end uf ;ht» ntudy penod. mosi Win Id Wnr Ij veterans had reached 
the end uf tbeir norma l \sorking Jives and were rf^tired or about to retire The data 
collected over the pa>n years should thus reflect most of the output i>f ^(oods and 
services produced dtirjnf.- tKi' wi^rkmg lives of World War II veterans 

Althi'U^h 2/Z tynlhon 
veterans rcretved a coliegr^ or 
graduate eaucation undt:r ibt^ 
GI bin. not alt were employnj 
or productive dunng ihe entire 
35 year period b<'c;r.T-' of 
deaths. retirements and 
unempioymt'Kt A.-^ F ^^rp I 
shows, ail thri**» !arU;rs 
contributi^ to n steady ;iro::2*f 
in the estimated ^um^p^ i.'f (il 
bill beneficjanpis rnmUived 
each year D^ath icuk uie 
biggest tolL with lesi< th'tn TO 
percent of veterans uhve 
today The drop \n !.ihf»r 
force j>-^rt)C}pntK>n at \ht vnd 



VVif»rans Adnu!; sinmoit. Offjcf- -A iti^ormaiKin Mnnagrment anti ^UiUhMc^ 
Hisuincal Data on \tu \ of Kdu. at juna! Hencni--. I«^44 19fi:j IB 70>4.*» 
Apnl 1984, p 2 
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NUMBER OF 01 BILL VETERANS EMPLOYEn 
EACH YEAR. 1962 - 1987 
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of the 1970*t? reflects the fact that most veterans were by that time in the 55-64 year 
old cohort, when the labor force parti-cipacion rate for men begins to dedine. 

There is no data available to make a direct calculation of the added output 
produced by the World War 11 wterans who attended college or graduate school 
under the Gl bill. For this rea^n, tlus anatysis develops an indirect estimate of the 
additional output by calculating the income differenual between GI bill college 
educated veteraos and others in the same age cohort who did not go to college. This 
income difTerential measures the additional output generated by the Gl bill 
investment in educavion.^ 



Throughout the period from 
1952 to 1987, college-educated men 
earned substantially higher incomes 
than did those without a college 
education, as shown in Figure 2. 
The inconae difTerential grew 
annually from appro^omately $400 in 
1952 until, by 1987. college educated 
men of World War 11 age earned an 
average of $19,000 more per year 
than did those without college 
educations. This differential 
measures the additional output 
produced by colleg^educatcni veterans 
compared thos#» without folI(>gie 
r'ducaiions. 



A^AI^ ANNUAL MCOMES 
(X)LLE(£ V8. NONCOLLEQE MEN 




YEAR 



Based on this measure, the extru output of goods and ^crv^icps prnducrd each 
year by GI bill veterans m nominal or current-year dollars, rises from just under Si 
billion in 1952 to $10 billion by the early 1970*s and to almost $19 bjlhot] by 1987. 
as shttwn in Figure 3. 



^ In computing the* additional oatput attributable to the roilege education of 
GI bill veterans, a number of rhoic**'» had lo In* made conrcrning the be.st data and 
procedures to ur' The data and ^he procedures used in this study are discussed 
m detail in Ihv Appondtx In ov(»r>- insuint<\ howovrr. \he incest canst*n-atjv<' 
approach posnible wan taken in st^ioctin^ th<^ data for this r^tudy and the e8t:mating 
procedures. 
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Much of the growth m the 
value of the nation *ii goods and 
services that occurred between 1952 
and 1^7, hoin^tvar, was the remUt of 
inflation. Only the real gain, aft^r 
elimioating inflation, should be 
counted as a benefit of the GI bill's 
inveetment in «i\ieataon. The gain in 
constant 1962 cellars, aba shown in 
Figure 3, grew from $1 bUiion in 
1052 to a peak of $7 bilbcn in 1969 
and declined gradually thereafter, 
largely due to the docline in the 
number of workiiig veterans as the 
World War II cohort grew older 



ADDITTONAL OUTFUT ATTfWUTABLE TO 
01 mJL VETERANS, ANNUAL DATA 




Figore 3 



The total gain in xh^^ nation s output of goods and services between 1952 and 
1987 resulting from the ^avemment's education spending under the GI bill - the 
sum of the annual Hiftre*. - amounted to almost $312 bilhon m current year dollars, 
as shown in Figure 4A In consumt 1952 doUars, the total gain amounted to ahnoist 
S148 bilhon 

Altbc tgh ail 01 t>ill veterans contributed to this increase jn output, jt is likely 
that at least some of the veterans who attended coDege or graduate school under the 
GI bill would have done so even without federal assistance. Counting the added 
output from these vt>terans overstates the actual gain resulting from the educational 
investment under thi* C$\ bill, since the benefits from the investment in their 
education would havp oi curred anyway. 
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There ia no data to determine what fraction of the bill's beneflcianes would 
have attend^ college or graduate K;bool had they been dependent on their own 
resources. In ld40, the laat normal year prior to enactment of the OI bill 9 percent 
«rf all college-age men attended coUi^. FoUowing World War II. 15 penent of eligible 
veterana attended college or graduate echool under the GI bilL Thia miggeats that 
40 percent of the GI bill beneficiaries who pureued higher education <Ud eo beeauee 
of the bill's financial assistance and would n<^ have gone to colli^ wiUiout it. Thus, 
thia analysts will a^ume that 40 percent of tl^ added output from the GI bill 
benefidanes is the net gain from the bill.^ 

This net increase in output, shown in Figure 4B, wns approximately $125 
billion when measured in nominal or current-year dollars and $59 billion in constant 
1952 dollars. 

There was aLjo « significant return lo the ?rovemmf>nt jtself. m the form of 
additional taxes paid li) the federal gov^»rnmfnt between 1952 and 1987 by the 



TOIAL FEDERAt TAXES PAID BV Ot Bill 

■MncMnss, lea? - tear 




Figure BA 



^CT FraERAL TAXES nUD BV WmU 
■ENEPlOAiaEft. 1902 - 1M7 




Figure 5B 



veterans who rec.«iv<Hi cuHejfi edur^iuons under the GI bili The total additional taxes 
p&id hy all GI b:ll vn^rarus ramo u> $67 7 hilhon m current year dollars over this 
period and la $X} 0 hdUvn tu eontUnt l^d2 dallar.s, as Khown jn Fiimre SA The net 



Thm fipirt-. ijt.^rvi r. prohahiy rr»presents Uw nnnimuir. gam Ironi the bill, 
since many of the retummg veterans were above the norrnai s^** for purj^umg a 
college degTFi- and rnanv had wives and Lh^ldren Without nnancwl a^^jstance. a 
larj(e fraction of the^e veteraiiS would probably have b^n compelled to find jobs 
The data doe«i not eiti.n lo determine how many veterans fell into these cate^^ries, 
and iio adjust men I will r>e made 
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additional taxes amounted tc 927.0 billion in current-year doliars and $12.8 billion 
in liS2 doUara, aa ahown in Figure SB. All four measures indicate thai GI biU 
veterans paid more tban erouj^ additional taxes over their working Uvea to pay for 
the total coat of the p rogr am . 



BENEPIT-(X)ST ANALYSIS 

As the previous action indieates, the inves^nent in the education of World War 
n veterans during the late iMO'a and ear^ 1950*8 paid off during tlie next 35 years 
in the fimn of a higher output of goods anH services for the nation, with this 
additional output generating enough additions] taxes to pay for the progwn. 

It would not be entirely accurate, howevnr, to compute the cost-benefit ratio 
for this investment by sunply adding up the ncreased output as was done m the 
previous section and comparing the total to the program's cost Such a procedure 
puta an equal value on an additional dollar of output regardless of when it gets 
produced. However, from the viewpoint of the late 19M's and early 19&0*s, a dt;llar 
of extra output produced far in the fiiture would not be valued as bi£^ as cur ent 
imduetion. To get a true valuation of the benefits of the GI bill from the vantage 
point of the late 1940 s and earty 1950*8, the ftiUire benefits would have to be 
dimunted by the long-term dteeoont rate to determine the prmnt value of the 
stiwn of future benefita in 1952, This analysis follows the accepted practice of 
calculating the present value of the benefits of the GI bill as of 1962 by discounting 
future benefits using a long- term real interest rate of 2.6 percent ^ 

Assummg that thr benefit of the pn-tgram is the enurp additional output 
generated between 1952 and 1987 by ail veu?rans who received college educations 
under the GI bill, the 1952 present value of the total benefita of the program come 
to $88.9 billion. This figure is then compared to the $7 billion cost of the program 
to compute the cost-benefit ratio. The ratio of benefits to costs ]s 12.5 to 1, as sho^Ti 
m Figure 6. For every dollar invested in college or graduate education for veterans 
after World War II, tht- nation gained morr than SI2.50 m benefiu. properly 
discounted. 



^ In calculating the benefita of the GI Bill, this study unly rorasurps maional 
benefits, the additional output resulting from ibp pducation of (JI Bill votrrans Non- 
material benefits, such as those resulting from having a mor<»-educated population, 
would be in addit'on to the material benefits found by this study and would prubably 
greatly raise the beneHt-cost ratios reported here 
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BENEnTHX»T RATIO 

mf^BTmHT m^BiLi education 




Figure 6 



output Hi; was generated by the $7 
LHiuration for vptprans under iht? CA bill 



Under the assumption that the benefit 
of the program is only the additional output 
generated by the 40 percent of veterans 
who prewmiabiy would not have gone to 
college* without the flnandal assistance 
provided by the GI bill, the tS52 present 
value of the net benefit came lo $35.6 
biUion In this ca^e, the ratio of benefits to 
costs IS e?tact!y 5 to 1 

An alternative way to approach the 
comparison ^tween benefits and ^wts is to 
ask how much money the government 
would have had to invest right after World 
War n at a long-term real interest rate of 
2 5 percent to generate the same additional 
billion investment in college and graduate 



fiOVPMSNT INVeSTMENT NEEDED TO VIELD 
aAMS REnffW AB 01 BILL tH^iWy&il 



As Figun* 7 nhow^j, the gov^mmeiat uouici have had to iiivesl $8R 9 billion at 
n real interest rate i^f 2 5 porcpnt to obtain 
the same total increase in output &» could 
be attributed to the GI bilK compared to an 
ecttial investment of $7 billion. To obtain 
the same net increa;<e» assuming 40 percent 
of veterans couid not have f^out^ tt> rollege 
without the GI bill. woulU h«v*^ cOi*t the 
government $35 <i hUhor. fnv times lh<^ 
actual investment 



ruNCLlSlONS 



Tho ^'ovTmiTK'f>£'s iTjvestment tn th*» 
education of vet^raiis ai iUv end of World 
War U had an crtra ordinarily large payoff 
for the nation 




Fiffure 7 



For roo9f formas of government 
mveytment. a pro\fci may he undertaken only if the benefits exceed the costis; that 
IS. the ratio of benefits to cost^s must exceed 1 to i As this analysis has shown, the 
government *s investment m education under the GI bill had an estimated ratio of 
benefits lo costs nf ^ minimum of 5 to 1 and as much as 12.5 to 1 if intangible 
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benefJta were taken into account, the ratio would proM)!y be significantly higher. 
In fidditiont the additional federal income taaces paid by thrae who benefited from the 
GI biU apparent^ more than paid for the program. 

Whether or not government investment in college education today would have 
pr^iseiy the same ratio of benefita to costs as rrauHed from the investment made 
under the GI bill is a question that requires further rwearch. During the past aS 
years, a number of changes have occurred in the economy that would affect the cost- 
benefit ratio for college education. On the one hand, the percent of Americwis who 
have coUegB educations has risen significantly. Taken alone, this would redura the 
potential bei^ts of policies and pn^raxns that farther increase the supply college- 
trained workers. On the other hand, the i»co of t^bnologieal change and the skill 
requirements of new jobs have rten algnifican^y when compared to the end of World 
War a factor that would raiw the ezp^ted benefits from an expanded government 
investment in coUege education. Altogether, the extrBordinarily high ratio of benefits 
to costs that this t»naIyBia found for the GI bill program sugg^ts that college 
education has been, and probably remains, a highly productive form of government 
investment for the nation. 
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APPENDIX 



INTRODUCTION 

Tbo ptirpose of thie appendix is to provide details on the data and pro^uros 
used to compute the cost-benefit ratio for the gDvernxupnt^s investment m the 
postsecondary education of veterans under the World War U GI bill. 

There is very little data thot applies directly to the economic co.>tnbuuon of 
coUeff&^ucated World War II veterans. Instead, almc^ all of the il<iU ^jj&d to 
compute the bonefit-cost ratio had to be derived from published data that api^ed to 
populations inrorporatmg World War n vet«rais but ateo ii^c^rporating other groups, 
such as men of the same age who were not t^terans or who did not participate in 
postaecondaiy rduration or training programs under the GI bill. 

In every case, however, this anaJysis took the most conservative approach 
available in selecting the necessary data where alternatives existed, under the 
assumption that it was better to imderstate the benefits than to open the anal:,^i8 to 
cHticxam by using data or proced'irea that would overstate the possible benefits 

There were two main problems that had to be resolved The first was to 
obtain data that could be used to estunate the number of GI bill beneficiaries who 
were actually working during each year of the study period. The second was to 
estimate the additional output produced by each of these veterans that could be 
attributed to the education they obtained under the GI bill 



SURVIVAL AND KMPLOYMKNT DATA 

Becauar 1952 wns the lajsl year in which a iarge number of vt'trran^ were 
enrolled in college under the GI bUI, it was assumed for this analysis* that most of 
those who participated in the college program had finished their studies and entered 
the labor market by 1952. It is likely that many veterans, particularly those who 
started college m 1946 or 1947, entered the labor market even earlier, while s*>me 
entered later 1952 thtis represents a reasonable starting point for the analysis of vhe 
benefits of the 01 bill 

1987 was chosen as the last year for the study period for two reasons. First, 
it is the latest year for which data were available Second, by 1987, most veterans 
were at or approachmg the normal retirement ag*- The period front 1952 lo 1987 
would thus represent ihv nonnal working life ff>r most World War II veterans and the 
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period daring which the henefite of the G! bill Mfou]d be realised 

Usder the asmimption thai most World War 11 veteran? who participated in Uie 
program wer« in their early 20*8 at the end of the war, this ana^rais assumed that 
the average age of 01 Wll beaefidariea in 1^2 was 29. By 1987, the average veteran 
would thtis be 64 years old. If this assumption were wrong hy one or two years, the 
effect on the overall cost-benefit ratio would be minor, since the real output estimates 
for the beginning and ending years of the period were Jower than for the middle 
years. 

Out of the initial population of 2J23 million World War 11 veterans who 
attended college under the GI bill, three factors would affect the number who actually 
worked each year between 1952 and 1^7- their survival rate, their labor force 
participation rate and their unemployment rate. 

No gnvemment data for th^ factors were available that applied specifically 
to Wurld War II veterans. Alternative sources of data had to be used These data, 
presented in Table A I, are described below: 

1. Survival rates. The National Center for Health Statistics supplied survival 
rates for white mal^ who were 29 years old in 1952 at five-year intervals beginning 
in 19S2. The intervening years were <s8timated by Unear interpolation. These data 
are presented in cohimn 3 of Table Al. 

2. Labor force participation rates. Column 4 of Table Al presents annual 
civilian labor force participation rates for all men of the appropriate age group: for 
1952-^7, men ajpd 25-34; for 1958-67, men aged 35-44; for 19^77, men aged 45- 
54; for 1978-87, men aged 55^. Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Labor Force 
Statlsticjt Denved from the Current Population Survey. 1948'87 . Bulletin 2307. 
August 1988. Table A- 10 

3. Unemployment rates Column 5 Table Al presents annual ctviiian 
unemployment rates for all men of the appropriate a^ group, hsted above Source: 
BLS> op cit . Table A-31 

Finally* column 6 m Table Al provides the computed estimate of the number 
of GI bill veterans who were employed or earning incomes in each year between 1952 
and 1987 
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TABLE Als SURVIVAL AND LABOR FORCE DATA 





AGS OF 




LABOR FORCE 








SURVIVAL 


PARTICIP, 


UNEKPLOTOENT 


YEAR 


CXARIES 


HATS 


RATE 


RATE 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


1952 


29 


100.0% 


97.5% 


2.2% 


1953 


30 


99.8% 


97.4% 


2.2% 


1954 


31 


99.6% 


97.3% 


4.8% 


X955 


32 


99.4% 


97.6% 


3*3% 


I9SS 


33 


99.2% 


97,3% 


3.3% 


1957 


34 


99.0% 


97,1% 


3.3% 


195B 


35 


98.7% 


97,9% 


5.1% 


1959 


36 


98.4% 


97.8% 


3.7% 


19SD 


37 


98.2% 


97.7% 


3.8% 


1951 


38 


97*9% 


'?7.6% 


4.6% 


1962 


39 


97. e% 


97.6% 


3.6% 


1963 


40 


97.2% 


97.5% 


3.5% 


1964 


41 


96.7% 


97.3% 


2.91 


1965 


42 


96.3% 


97.3% 


2.5% 


1966 


43 


95,8% 


97.2% 


2.0% 


1967 


44 


95.4% 


97.3% 


1.7% 


1968 


4S 


94.7% 


94.9% 


1.6% 


1969 


46 


94.0% 


94.6% 


1.5% 


1970 


47 


93.2% 


94.3% 


2.4% 


1971 


46 


92.5% 


93.9% 


3.0% 


1972 


49 


91.8% 


93.2% 


2.6% 


1973 


50 


90.7% 


93.0% 


2.1% 


1974 


51 


89.6% 


92.2% 


2.4% 


1975 


52 


88.6% 


92.1% 


4.8% 


1976 


53 


87.5% 


91.6% 


4.0% 


1977 


54 


86.4% 


91,1% 


3,2% 


1978 


55 


84.8% 


73.3% 


2.6% 


1979 


56 


83.3% 


72.8% 


2.7% 


1980 


57 


81.7% 


72.1% 


3.4% 


1981 


58 


80.2% 


70.6% 


3,6% 


1982 


59 


78.6% 


70.2% 


5.5% 


1983 


60 


76.5% 


69.4% 


6.1% 


1984 


61 


74.5% 


68.5% 


5,0% 


1985 


62 


72.4% 


67.9% 


4.3% 


19S6 


63 


70.4% 


67.3% 


4.3% 


1987 


64 


68.3% 


67.6% 


3.7% 



TOTAL 
EARNING 
ZNOOHES 

{«) 



2,126,417 
2,119,987 
2,057,378 
2,092,028 
2,081,401 
2,072,935 
2,045,309 
2,067,481 
2,057,354 
2,032,343 
2,047,772 
2,038,564 
2,037,761 
2,036,847 
2,035,842 
2,034,790 
1,971,625 
1,952,429 
1,913,677 
1,879,221 
1,858,328 
1,841,932 
1,798,819 
1,731,566 
1,715,459 
1,699,074 
1,347,956 
1,315,497 
1,269,245 
1,215,590 
1,162,777 
1,112,291 
1 ,080,833 
1,049,410 
1,010,550 
991,513 
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INCOME DIFFERENTIAL 

A m^jor task of the aubmis was to devebp data on the aditiUonal output 
attrQnitabld to the gDvenunant's iirvsaanent in v ete r an s* edueatisn imder the GI hilL 
There is no direct wey^ given availahle data, of measuring the increase in the outjmt 
of goods and servkes by 01 bill veterans resulting from the foct tbia tbsy were more 
high^y^^ducated than they would have been without the financial assistance provided 
by the GI biU. 

Instead, this analysis ^timased the additional output indirectly from incraie 
data. The^ estimates are based on the assumption that each factor of production in 
a market economy is paid the value of its marginal product To the extent that 
college-educated veterans were found to haw higher income than men of the same 
age without college educations, the income differential is ^muned to measure the 
incfease in output attributable to their higher level of education. 

The data used to estimate the difference in income between college-educate 
veterans and those without college educations are presented in Table A2 for the years 
1962 - 1987. 

All income data were obtained from Uie Census Bureau's Current PopiAlation 
R^portt- Constuner Incomes* Series various rasues identified below. 

The income data reported in the Series P-60 releases became progressiveJ^y 
more detailed over the years. For each year, the data used for this analysis wars the 
closest availahle meastire of the total money incomes of college-educated World War 
n veterans azu! non<oIlege educated men of the same eohort The specific data used 
are as follows for each year: 

1. 1^}6. Median income* all males, by years of school completed^ from 
Table 20 of Series No. 25. 

2. 1958 and 1961. Median income, all ma^es 25 years and over, by 3^ar8 
of school completed. For 1958. the data are from Table 26. Series P-6D, No. 33. For 
19$1, the data are from Table 27, Series P^. No. 39. 

3. 1963 > 1^ Median income, all males aged 35 - 44 years old, by 
years of school completed. For 1963, the data are from Table 22, Sones F-60, No. 
43. For 1964 - 1966. the data are from Table 21, Series P-^. Nos. 47, 51. and 53. 

4. 1967. Mean income, all males aged 35 - 44 years olU^ by years of 
school completed. The data are from Table 4, Series P-dO. No 60. 
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TABX^ A2i IVCOKB DATA 





AGE OF 


MEAN IHCOHs 


nSIVn llfCuns 






BEHBFX- 


UXliH 






TBMt 


CXARISS 










(2) 






|5) 


mmm 

1952 


29 






C A AA 


1953 


30 


1 OAA 


^ ^ A A 


C A A 


1954 


31 


M. n A A 
4 # uvO 


^ C AA 


C AA 


1955 


32 


4 f 2UU 


A Q A A 


"7 AA 


1956 


33 




C 1 Q 

^ , ^io 


0 Alv 


1957 


34 


A T ft 

4 , 703 


R ^ ^ 


1 A *) 1 


1958 


35 


4 / yy2 


0, 22e> 


1 , 230 


1959 


36 


5f 179 


6,470 


1 , 291 


1960 


37 


5,365 


6/712 


1,347 


1961 


38 


5,552 


0,954 


1,402 


1962 


39 


6,043 


7,630 


1,587 


1963 


40 


6,534 


8^305 


1,771 


1964 


41 


6 ,716 


A Ait A 

8f 859 


2,143 


1955 


42 


7,040 


9,283 


2, 243 


1966 


43 


7,521 


10,062 


2,541 


1967 


44 


8, 197 


11 ,980 


3,783 


1968 


45 


9 f lOo 


13, 488 


4 , 382 


1969 


46 


A *V ^A 

9 ,729 


14 ,995 


5, 266 


1970 


47 


10,410 


15,678 


5^ 268 


1971 


48 


* A Af ^ 


ID , Zo2 


e ^ ft £ 

5, 295 


1972 


49 


I I , 774 


1 ^ A ? ^ 

17 , 831 


6 , 057 


1973 


50 


I 2 f 7Q7 


18,733 


C £ 

b , 026 


1974 


51 


1 J, 346 


ly , 745 


6 / 399 


197S 


52 


14 , 4{Id 


21 , 47y 


6 , 993 










0 , UO V 


1977 


54 


16,235 


24,818 


8,583 


1978 


55 


15,976 


25.399 


9,423 


1979 


56 


17,448 


27,926 


10,478 


1980 


57 


18,355 


29,029 


10,674 


1981 


58 


20,139 


31,439 


11.300 


1982 


59 


20,964 


33,039 


12,075 


1963 


60 


21,401 


34,084 


12,683 


1984 


61 


22,244 


36,983 


14,739 


1985 


62 


23,027 


38,455 


15,428 


1986 


63 


23,564 


41,092 


17,52S 


1987 


64 


24,692 


43,692 


19,000 
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6, - 1977. Mean imcnae, all malea aged 40 « 64 years old, by y^ra 
of achPolcomplet^L For 1972, the dau ira from I^dbte 51^ S«ies P-60, No. 90. For 
1973 and 1974, ti» data are from Tabia 68, Series P^, Nfi»» 97 and 101. For 197St 
1976, and 1977, the data are frcan TaUa 47, S«riaa No& 105, 114 and 118. For 
1968 throu|^ 1971, the data woto aiqipUed by pbone by the Cenaua Burma. 

6. 1978 • 1986. Aton income, all malea afed 55-64 years old, by y«ara 
of school completed. For 1978, the data are from Table 50« Series P^, No. 12S. 
For 1979, the data are from Table 52, Seri^ P-60, No. 129. For 1980, the data are 
fh)m Table 51, Series P-60, No. 132. For 1^1, 19ffi and 1983, the daU are from 
Table 47, Seri^ P-60, Nos. 137, 142 and 146. For 1984, the data are fh>ro Table 33, 
Series P-60, No. 15L For 1985 and 1986, the data are from Table 35, Series P-60, 
Noa. 156 and 159. 

7. Other years. In 1952<55, 1957, 1959-60, and 1962, the Census Bxireau 
did not pxiblish data on income by educational tevel. For these years, the data were 
estimated by interpolating or extrapolating from data for other years. At the time 
this analysis was prepared, the final data for 1^7 had not been released and the 
figures were also estimate. 

For all years, the measure of inwme used for coUege-educat«d men was the 
income for all men who had attended college for 1 to 4 or more years. For tboro 
without a college education, the income measure was the income for all men who had 
graduated from high ^hooi. This assumes that GI bill veterans did not all complete 
four years of college, but that the proportion who completed 1, 2, 3» 4 or more years 
was the same as for all men in the same cohort. This income com|mrison is shown 
in Figure 1 of the text of the analyses and in Table A2. Them choices resulted in the 
minimum income diffi^rential between those with and wiUiout college educations. If 
some other comparison were used, such as (1) the mean income of men with 1-4+ 
3rears of collepe versus men with 1-4 years of hi|^ school or (2) college graduates 
versus high school graduates, the earnings (hfTerential between college and non-college 
educated men would be about one-third larger than reported here as would the 
resulting cost-benefil ratios. 



TOTAL BLNKFITS 

The additional mcomr received each year by GI bill benericianes is presented 
in column 2 of Table A3 The figure for each year is the product of the number of 
working veterans (column 6 of Table Al) and the additional income earned by each 
college-educated veteran (column 5 of Table A2>. These figures are in nominal or 
current-year dollars 
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TABUS A3: TOTAI. BENEFITS DATA 

TOTAL XNCQHE OZFFEREKTIAL 
ATTRiaUTABLE TO GZ BILL 
TEAR (Current dollara) (1952 dollars) 

(1) {2> (3) 



1952 $850,566,600 $850,566,600 

1953 $1,059,993,544 $1,038,062,644 

1954 $1,234,426,512 $1,204,732,40.1 

1955 $1,464,419,756 $1,409,814,274 

1956 $1,675,528,155 $1,580,896,997 

1957 $2,115,430,544 $1,938,007,337 

1958 $2,528,001,834 $2,272,001,648 

1959 $2,669,807,641 $2,347,446,966 

1960 $2,770,570,202 $2,391,616,830 

1961 $2,849,344,952 $2,430,071,9^1 

1962 $3,248,789,768 $2,721,699,983 

1963 $3,610,296,409 $2,980,593,547 

1964 $4,366,921,571 $3,543,444,932 

1965 $4,568,647,746 $3,644,651,573 

1966 $5,173,073,795 $4,003,141,574 

1967 $7,697,610,592 $5,814,152,581 

1968 $8,639,662,875 $6,243,420,500 

1969 $10,281,490,837 $7,121,813,165 

1970 $10,081,250,461 $6,673,834,804 

1971 $9,950,474,203 $6,293,841,144 

1972 $11,255,893,808 $6,845,125,999 

1973 $11,099,481,005 $6,355,347,995 

1974 $11,510,642,343 $5,965,369,390 

1975 312,108,841,033 $5,808,971,036 

1976 $13,860,908,764 $6,288,335,505 

1977 $14,583,153,675 $6,209,318,806 

1978 $12,701,790,741 $5,038,140,462 

1979 $13,783,775,570 $5,005,872,458 

1980 $li, 547, 925, 837 $4,442,968,750 

1981 $13,747,469,031 $4,127,147,151 

1982 $14,040,528,945 $3,987,510,220 

1983 $14,107,185,469 $3,848,646,180 

1984 $15,930,401,684 $4,185,230,415 

1985 $16,190,293,649 $4,120,110,570 

1986 $17,712,915,890 $4,401,109,460 

1987 $18,838,752,945 $4,477,159,696 

TOTAL $311,856,268,388 $147,610,175,766 
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To exclude the Income growth that occurred rolefy as the result of inflation, 
the atmual figures in wr tam 2 wwe deflated to l«5a dollars using the Personal 
Consumption DeOator from the N^ional Income and Product Aecounta. The 
resulting real gains are presented in eohmm S of Table AS. 

In addition to bctors discussed above, the figurM in Table AS should probabJiy 
be intwproted as the minimmn annual gains from the govemment'e GI bill education 
spending; for two rrasons. First, to the eatent that the vahw of mai^inal prtniuct 
curve for mch rwource is downward^doping, the shift of 22 million men from the 
nonnwUege to college-educated labor pool would reduce the market wage for coUege- 
educated men and raise the market wage for thoM without coUege educations, 
everythmg else being equal Second, it is hkely that the investment in education of 
World War 11 veterans had spillover efTecta that raised the productivity even of 
wortera who never attended coUege, thus raising their wages as weU. Both efTecte 
would boost the observed wages of nouHsoUege educated men relaUve to college 
educated men. and thus undeistate the income differentiaJ rroulting from the 
investaient in education made under the GI bill. 

This analyas also derived estimates of the additional personal income taxes 
paid to the Federal government out of the additional income received by veterans who 
obtained postsecondary educations under the 01 bill. These figures are presented to 
Table A4. In computing the additional taxes, it was assumed that aH of the 
additional income received by eoDege-educated veterans vaa taxable, since this was 
a net income gain above what they would have earned with only « high-school 
education. Rather than ertimate marginal tax rates for each year based on arbitrary 
assumpucns concerning exemptions, deductions and exclusions, it was decided to 
wmply apply average tax rates for each year since the average rate should be below 
«»e margmal rate. The average rates were obtained from Joseph Pethman, Federal 
m Fyli^, Fifth Edition (Brookings Institution, 1987). Table BS, -Personal Income. 
Taxable Income and Individual Income Tax, 1947-84.'' witii the 1984 tax rata astumed 
to apply to 1985-87. No attempt was made to estimate other taxes paid the Federal 
government or taxes paid State and local govemmenta. 

The figures for the net additional income and federal taxes were obuined by 
multiplying the data in Tables A3 and A4 by a factor of 0.4, for reasons discussed in 
the text of the analysis. 



COST-BENEFIT ANALYSIS 

For the benefit-cost analysis, the only m^ data decision concerned the 
appropnate discount rate. It was decided to use aS percent, which is at the high end 
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TABLB A4t P8DBRAL INCCMB TMSi DKXA 



PCT. OP TOIAL FBOBRAL INCQMB TAJCBS 

TAXABLE ATTRIBUTABLE TO GI BILL 

YEAR INCOKE (Current dollars) (1952 dollars) 

<1) (2) (3) (4) 



1952 


25.9% 


1553 


25.7% 


1954 


23. 2% 


1955 


23. 1% 


1956 


23.1% 


1957 


23,0% 


1958 


23. D% 


1959 


23, 2% 


1960 


23,0% 


1961 


23»2% 


1962 


23.0% 


1963 


23 . 1% 


1964 


20.5% 


1965 


19.4% 


1966 


19.6% 


1967 


20.0% 


1968 


21.7% 


1969 


22.3% 


1970 


20.9% 


1971 


20.6% 


1972 


20.9% 


1973 


2i.l% 


1974 


21.6% 


1975 


20.9% 


1976 


21.0% 


1977 


21.8% 


1978 


22.3% 


1979 


23.2% 


" 1980 


24.0% 


1981 


24.3% 


1982 


22.6% 


1983 


21-1% 


1984 


20.9% 


1985 


20.9% 


1986 


20.9% 


19B7 


20.9% 


TOTAL 





$220,296,749 
$272,418,341 
$286,385,951 
$338,280,964 
$387,047,004 
$486,549,025 
$561,440,422 
$619,395,373 
$637,231,146 
f(66l, 048,029 
$747,221,647 
$833,978,471 
$895,218,922 
$886,317,663 
$1,013,922,464 
$1,539,522,118 
$1,874,806,841 
$2,292,772,457 
$2,106,981,345 
$2,049,797 686 
$2,352,481,306 
$2,341,990,492 
$2,486,298,746 
$2,530,747,776 
$2,910,790,840 
$3,179,127,501 
$2,832,499,335 
$3,197,835,932 
53,251,502,201 
$3,340,634,974 
$3,173,159,542 
$2,976,616,134 
$3,329,453,952 
$3,383,771,373 
$3,701,999,421 
$3,937,299,366 

$67,656,843,012 



$220,296,749 
$266,782,099 
$279,497,918 
$325,667,097 
$365,187,206 
$445,741,688 
$522,5^0,379 
$544,607,696 
$550,071,871 
$563,775,697 
$625,990,996 
$688,517,109 
$726,406,211 
$707,062,405 
$784,515,749 
$1,162,830,536 
$1,354,822,249 
$1,588,164,336 
$1,394,831,474 
$1,296,531,276 
$1,430,631,334 
$1,340,978,427 
$1,288,519,788 
$1,214,074,947 
$1,320,550,477 
$1 ,353,631,500 
$1 ,123,505,323 
$1,161,362,410 
$1,066,312,500 
$1,002,895,758 
$901,177,310 
$812,064,344 
$874,713,157 
$861,103,109 
$919,831,877 
$935,726,376 

$32,021,041,378 
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of the range of es po8t real interest rates for the period ttcm 1^ to 1987. Tliis real 
intanst rate was then used to discouttt tb^ stmtm of benefits to a 19S2 pressait value 
figure, whidx was then compared to tlie p rogram cost to obtain the cost-benefit ratios 
pre^nted in the text of the ana^^Fsis. 
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Representative Scheuer. I want to thank all of you PfoP^^ for 
having provided us with a marvelously stimulating and thoughtful 
panel. We're all grateful to you. And I only wish that my 4rf4 col- 
leagues were here to listen to you. as well. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Kagan. Thank you. 

Ms. Waddeix. Thank you. . • j- ^ 

Representative Scheuer. The subcommittee is at^ourned. 
[Whereupon, at 12:50 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject 
to the call of the Chair.] 
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